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THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Paut W. Gates, Px.D. 
Bucknell University 


HE third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation was held in Pittsburgh, April 19-20, 1935, jointly with 
the Annual History Conference of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Although Pittsburgh may lack the charm and quaint old buildings 


and customs of Bethlehem and the central location and beautiful 
scenery of Harrisburg, nevertheless, it proved to be an excellent 
meeting place. With the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the University of Pittsburgh as hosts, the Program 
Committee headed by Dr. Alfred P. James, and the Committee 
on Local Arrangements under the leadership of Judge Robert M. 
Ewing and Dr. Franklin Holbrook, the meetings were certain of 
success. Of course, in speaking of Pittsburgh one cannot avoid 
mentioning the Cathedral of Learning, the Mellon Institute, the 
excellent Historical Society headquarters and other evidences that 
within the great industrial periphery of the city contribute the 
means to the development of a significant culture. 

Attendance at all the meetings was gratifyingly large, the total 
registration being 161. Pittsburgh, as would be expected, was 
best represented, but there was a scattering of registrations from 
twenty-two other towns in Western Pennsylvania. Communities 
in other parts of the state which sent members were State College, 
Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Annville, Philadelphia, Chambersburg, 
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Lancaster, Lewisburg, Selinsgrove, Shippensburg and Wilkes- 
Barre. Neighboring states were represented by eight people. 

The program was well diversified, offering something of inter- 
est in all fields of Pennsylvania history. Early discoveries, re- 
ligion, politics, trade, and expansion were among the topics con- 
sidered. The various papers were well grouped and it was fre- 
quently observed that a happy combination of scholarship, human 
interest, and humor enlivened the program. 

The opening luncheon was presided over by Dr. Herbert L. 
Spencer who welcomed the guests to Pittsburgh. He then intro- 
duced the speaker, Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Taking as his 
subject: “The Real Discoverers of America,” Dr. Stefansson in a 
challenging and provocative address discussed the early explora- 
tions of the Norsemen and Irish, and showed that to these groups 
belong the credit for first visiting and colonizing Iceland and 
Greenland. From the height of land on the latter island, he con- 
tended, the first sight of America was gained by predecessors of 
Columbus. Dr. Stefansson’s address with its challenge to the 
conventional story aroused much interest and has been widely dis- 
cussed in the press, both here and abroad. It was an auspicious 
beginning. 

The first general session was held in the Historical Building 
with the Honorable John S. Fisher, President of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania as chairman. Mr. Fisher intro- 
duced Judge Robert M. Ewing who extended the best wishes of 
the host society to the Association. Speaking for the University 
of Pittsburgh and its History Department, Dr. John W. Oliver 
congratulated the Association on its progress and achievements 
and predicted for it a long and glorious history. In response 
to the addresses of welcome, Dr. Roy F. Nichols warmly ap- 
plauded the work of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the Historical Survey and pointed out that in bringing 
Dr. Solon J. Buck to Pennsylvania it had not only made itself 
one of the major historical societies in the country but had also 
through him been most influential in bringing about the organi- 
zation of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 

The first formal paper of the session: “The Personality of 
Provost William Smith,” was given by Mrs. Charles Shuttuck 
Fox. Mrs. Fox had secured access to a file of correspondence 
written by Provost Smith while on a trip through England and 
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Scotland to raise funds for the college in Philadelphia, now the 
University of Pennsylvania, and from these letters she was able 
to reconstruct his personality. During the course of the Provost's 
journeys in Great Britain he came into competition with a repre- 
sentative of King’s College, now Columbia, who was likewise 
seeking funds. Smith’s comments on his rival with whom he 
later teamed were amusing but not always flattering. His experi- 
ences and the descriptions of his acquaintances, as told in these 
letters, comprise valuable information for the student of history. 

Dr. Marian Silveus traced in broad strokes the role of “The 
Churches as Agencies of Social Control on the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Frontier.” The subject which might appear at first glance 
trite and obvious was developed in an exceedingly interesting 
fashion and showed what can be done with the subject of religion 
in local history. Cases were cited from congregational, sessional, 
and presbyterial records to illustrate church regulation of mar- 
riage, Sabbath observance, social activities, business transactions, 
and personal conduct in such matters as quarreling, telling un- 
truths and talking scandalously. The churches did not make much 
attempt to check the use of spirituous liquors, however, until the 
very close of the frontier period. The influence of the church 
in this period can easily be exaggerated, Dr. Silveus warned in 
closing, since only one-sixth of the population were members. 

A second paper on religious history was read by the Reverend 
William F. McKinney, the title being: “The Establishment of the 
Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh.” The first Presbyterian 
clergymen to arrive in Pittsburgh were chaplains, and mission- 
aries to the Indians. The missionaries found it more congenial 
to work among the white settlers who apparently needed their 
ministrations, judging by the current accounts of immorality and 
irreligion which prevailed in Western Pennsylvania. Circuit rid- 
ing missionaries of the seventeen hundred and seventies and 
eighties were followed in the last decade of the century by per- 
manent ministers and by the definite establishment of the church. 

The Friday evening session at the Hotel Schenley was a de- 
lightful combination of food, conviviality and scholarship. Mayor 
McNair of Pittsburgh revealed his appreciation of history by 
attending and, stirred by the paper on “Early Lancaster County 
Politics,” took issue with some of the conclusions. The first 
speaker, Professor Burke M. Hermann, had for his subject: 
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“The Constitutional Struggle in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790.” Pro- 
fessor Hermann showed the bitterness aroused by the constitu- 
tion of 1776, the social and geographic divisions thereon, and out- 
lined the movement which culminated in the second constitution 
of 1790. Mr. Philip S. Klein then presented a paper on “Early 
Lancaster County Politics.” The petty bickering and maneuver- 
ing of local politicians were recounted, the constant process of 
disintegration and reorganization going on within political fac- 
tions was examined, and a miniature picture of politics closely 
resembling the state and national politics of the period was out- 
lined. 

The final paper of the session was given by Mr. J. Cutler 
Andrews on “The Anti-Masonic Movement in Western Pennsyl- 
vania.”” That there is much latent humor in politics and especially 
in such an emotional movement as the swift rise to prominence 
of the Anti-Masons was well demonstrated by Mr. Andrews. 
Here again a careful analysis of a cross section of a national 
political movement gave the listeners a clearer insight into political 
history than can be gained by slavish study of the national whole. 
The Anti-Masonic movement in Western Pennsylvania with all 
its peculiar manifestations and ramifications was stripped of its 
cloak of idealism and revealed as a sordid struggle for power by a 
few shrewd leaders who seized upon an emotional issue for their 
own ends. 

The Saturday morning session on archives and research was 
fittingly presided over by Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway whose re- 
search into the history of Pennsylvania has led him into much of 
the archival and manuscript material within the state. Dr. Curtis 
W. Garrison of the State Library gave the first address on “The 
State Archives.” He described the major collections contained 
therein and threw out a number of valuable suggestions for re- 
search workers to pursue. The state archives of Pennsylvania 
are in better condition than is the case in many states, but much 
additional work is necessary to secure for them material still 
retained in offices which are not able adequately to preserve or 
make available to students their records. 

Dr. Roy F. Nichols, in the absence of Julian Boyd, spoke on 
“Archival Materials in Philadelphia.” Passing rapidly over the 
subject, he mentioned the chief collections in the following insti- 
tutions: the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the American 
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Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
Biddle Law Library, and the Swedish Colonial Society; and the 
archival materials in the City and County Archives, the Arsenal, 
the Custom House, and some of the religious societies. 

The last paper of the session was presented by Professor Dora 
Mae Clark on “The British Treasury and the Administration of 
Military Affairs in the American Colonies, 1754-1774, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Pennsylvania.” From her use of British co- 
lonial documents, Professor Clark drew material which helps to 
explain many of the problems and policies of colonial adminis- 
tration. The difficulties of transferring specie, types of cur- 
rency, the purchase of supplies, and the problem of maintaining 
adequate stores were among the topics discussed. 

The Saturday luncheon conference was presided over by Dr. 
Alfred H. Sweet, who introduced Miss Helen Kiester. “Western 
Pennsylvania and the Opening of Mississippi,” was the subject 
of her paper and in it Miss Kiester showed the interest which 
Pittsburgh had in the opening of the Mississippi. She main- 
tained that it was not only the settlers of the Ohio Valley who 
were exercised over this matter, but that the interest extended 
to western Pennsylvania as well. 

On Saturday afternoon the Conference on the Teaching of the 
Social Studies took under consideration the Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. Sharp disagreement developed 
among the various speakers and warm and eloquent were the 
speeches. Mr. Ray O. Hughes vigorously criticized the Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations, especially as to the frame of refer- 
ence with its prophecy of collectivism, though he also stated that 
the amount of discussion which had been caused among teachers 
was a valuable thing. Dr. Percival W. Hutson defended the 
frame of reference, but took vigorous exception to a number of 
pedagogical suggestions contained in the Report. In the dis- 
cussion that followed Professor Emerson H. Loucks and Mr. 
Percy B. Caley cleverly defended the Report and there was con- 
siderable discussion from the floor. 

The final meeting with Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker as guest 
speaker was a fitting climax to a most successful conference. Dr. 
Whitaker’s paper: “Capitalism, Agrarianism, and Territorial Ex- 
pansion, 1800-1850,” was a scholarly and brilliant challenge to the 
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thesis of Dr. Charles A. Beard that our expansion in its early 
days was primarily agrarian for the purpose of obtaining more 
land for farmers. He contended that trade had a great deal to 
do with this desire for more land. Dr. Whitaker then went on 
to explain his belief that our interest in expansion was not due so 
much to economic causes as it was to imponderable factors— 
a restless desire to expand, a lust for dominion, and a belief in 
the manifest destiny of a superior race. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held in 
the School for the Blind. Dr. Roy F. Nichols presided in the 
absence of President A. Boyd Hamilton. The Secretary reported 
that the Association had enjoyed a most successful year. One 
hundred and eight new members have been secured during the year 
while thirteen have died or resigned. The total membership, 
including subscriptions, is shown by the following table: 














Class of Membership 1935 1934 
Sustaining 2 2 
Institutional 33 23 
Annual 348 270 
Subscribers 18 11 
Total 401 306 





Unfortunately, these figures are somewhat more optimistic in 

appearance than in actuality, since, like all similar organizations, 

the Association is already incurring delinquency among its mem- 

bers. It is hoped that this situation will be rapidly improved by 

the prompt action of each individual member who is in arrears. 
The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 











Cash balance, April 1, 1934 $137.29 
Receipts, May 1, 1934-April 1, 1935 —..... 653.25 
Total $790.54 
Expenditures, bills approved and paid —.......... 669.75 
Cash balance on hand, April 1, 1935 ___. $120.79 


The expenditures are entirely devoted to the publication and mail- 
ing of the magazine, together with postage for the Secretary 
and Membership Committee. 

The Chairman of the Membership Committee, Miss Frances 
Dorrance, reported the results of work for the year. Most suc- 
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cessful had been the campaign among the summer school students. 
It was emphasized that future memberships can best be secured 
by present members taking an active part in the membership 
campaign by urging their associates and the institutions with 
which they are connected to join. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing deep sorrow at the death 
of Dr. Herman V. Ames, one of the foremost historians in the 
country. Also resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation 
to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind for the splendid facilities provided by them for the conven- 
tion. Dr. A. P. James and the members of the Program Com- 
mittee were thanked for providing such an interesting and varied 
program. 

Mr. Julian Boyd was elected to the Council and Dr. L. H. 
Gipson and Dr. H. R. Mueller were reélected. Professor Russell 
J. Ferguson and Dr. Dora Mae Clark were elected to the Editorial 
Board. Dr. Nichols announced that the Council had voted to 
hold the annual meeting in the fall instead of the spring and had 
accepted an invitation from the Department of History of the 
University of Pennsylvania to meet in Philadelphia in October. 
The Council likewise voted to codperate with other groups in an 
effort to have a statue of William Penn placed in the Hall of 
Fame, and also to urge the proper authorities to publish the early 
statutes of Pennsylvania. 











NOTHING THE MATTER WITH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Frank WI1LitinG LEACH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N the selection of the above title, the writer does not have in 
mind the present situation in the Keystone state, resulting 

from the “Depression.” There is no disputing the fact that, 
just now, there is a vast deal the matter with Pennsylvania. The 
same can be said, however, with reference to the balance of civil- 
ized society. The caption chosen relates to the period beginning 
with 1682, when William Penn arrived in his new province, and 
assumed control of the territory then occupied, in part, by the 
Swedes on the Delaware. Reference here, however, is more par- 
ticularly made to the period following the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

This article has been prompted by the persual, a short time ago, 
of the paper: “What is the Matter with Pennsylvania?” which 
appeared in Pennsylvania History for January, 1935, from the 
pen of William A. Russ, Jr. That historical essay appealed greatly 
to the writer in that it presented a panorama of more or less dis- 
tinguished participants in the political life of Pennsylvania, with 
which, in a limited way, he himself was identified for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

Primarily, let it be said, “What is the Matter with Pennsyl- 
vania?” evidences a very pronounced degree of research, and Mr. 
Russ is entitled to the thanks of all lovers of the old Quaker Com- 
monwealth for the material he has presented for public perusal 
and criticism. However, for present purposes, let it be under- 
stood that there is no intention of acquiescing in the intimation, 
expressed or implied, that Pennsylvania has played a minor role 
in the program of national development compared with certain 
other states, because she may have contributed fewer presidents, 
or due to other conspicuous factors in politics or statecraft. 

Even if it be true that Pennsylvanians were, in the direction 
indicated, less prominent than citizens of some other state or 
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states (and this is not conceded), it but proves that many sons of 
Pennsylvania were disposed to the belief that there were other 
and more important avenues for the material development of 
Commonwealth and Nation, than those of politics. 

Before particularizing in a processional presentation of certain 
figures in Pennsylvania achievement outside of public life, atten- 
tion should be directed to that particular phase of the question 
as presented by Mr. Russ in his valuable article, “What is the 
Matter with Pennsylvania?” He stresses the point that, whereas 
Virginia has furnished five Presidents, (Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe and Tyler) ; New York six, (Van Buren, Fill- 
more, Arthur, Cleveland and the two Roosevelts), and Ohio six, 
(the first Harrison, Hayes, Garfield, McKinley, Taft and Hard- 
ing), Pennsylvania has produced but one, Buchanan. Similar 
comparisons and contrasts are presented by Mr. Russ as to Vice 
Presidents and other important officials, with a view to exhibiting 
a paucity of able statesmen, so far as the Keystone State is con- 
cerned. 

Why Virginia should have become, at the beginning of the 
nation’s history, the “Mother of Presidents,” is more or less diffi- 
cult to determine. No question is involved as to the first Chief 
Executive, George Washington. Irrespective of the state from 
whence he came he would have been chosen, as he was, without 
opposition. 

In a large degree the same is true of Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 1789 he returned from 
France, where he had been the diplomatic representative of the 
United States, full of antagonism to its existing monarchial form 
of government. In due time followed the revolution in that 
country. As a result of the sympathetic reaction in America, the 
anti-Federalist, or Democratic Party, then had its birth, which 
brought with it the most tempestuous and most dangerous period 
in the history of the United States, certain war epochs through 
which the country subsequently passed, only excepted. It is re- 
grettable that Americans know so little concerning that moment- 
ous period of their history, when the murderers of Paris were 
acclaimed as heroes, the “Red” cockade encountered in large 
numbers on the streets of Philadelphia, and talk of hanging 
George Washington in effigy was not uncommon. It was as the 
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recognized leader of this mob spirit, that Jefferson was elected 
President in 1800, defeating the incumbent, John Adams. 

It is doubtful, however, if this event would have occurred, except 
for the fact that, just prior to Jefferson’s election, Thomas Mc- 
Kean, an advocate of state sovereignty and of decentralization, 
became Governor of Pennsylvania, by the choice of the people, 
being one of the creators of the new Democratic party, and in a 
sense, a very pronounced exponent of the new school of politics, 
resulting from the French Revolution. The Democratic success 
in the gubernatorial election of 1799, practically put the party of 
Washington, Adams and Hamilton out of existence, for Penn- 
sylvania was then, both literally and metaphorically, the Keystone 
state, and the most important of all the Commonwealths, largely, 
perhaps, because the seat of government, Philadelphia, was located 
within her borders. 

Of Governor McKean, who had been one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, it may safely be said that he was 
a man of extraordinary individuality (he served as Chief Execu- 
tive of the state for three terms), and while he never reached the 
Presidency, nor was ever a Vice President, Cabinet Officer or 
United States Senator, he was infinitely abler, as statesman or 
otherwise, than three-fourths of the occupants of the White 
House. More than any other man, more indeed than Jefferson 
himself, this eminent Pennsylvanian was responsible for the lat- 
ter’s elevation to the Presidency. In this connection attention 
may be called to the fact that a Warwick, or King-maker, may 
be a greater factor in the science of government, than an actual 
or nominal occupant of a throne or executive post. 

It can also be said, that another Pennsylvanian, a Philadelphia 
journalist, William Duane, editor of the Aurora, was even more 
largely responsible for Democratic success and Jefferson’s elec- 
tion in 1800. This was a notable period in American journalism 
when the press, as never before or since, shaped contemporaneous 
history and dominated public opinion and public decision. 

Though anticipating, chronologically speaking, it was a Penn- 
sylvania United States Senator, Mathew Stanley Quay, who as 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, performed 
little less than a miracle in bringing about the election to the 
Presidency, in 1888, of Benjamin Harrison. Furthermore, it 
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was this same Pennsylvania Senator, Quay—not Platt of New 
York—who engineered the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt 
against the latter’s protest, for Vice President in 1900 (the event 
occurring in Philadelphia). Roosevelt’s elevation to the Presi- 
dency took place the following year, through the assassination 
of William McKinley. In other words, though this Pennsyl- 
vanian never became President, he played a conspicuous rdle as 
a maker of at least two Presidents, beside materially aiding in 
the election of several others. 

It is unnecessary to comment in detail upon the other three Vir- 
ginians who occupied the White House—Madison, Monroe and 
Tyler. No one questions that the Old Dominion has always been 
a leading figure in the sisterhood of states. 

Nor need there be any lengthy comment upon the circum- 
stances under which, in due time, six New Yorkers entered the 
White House, nor question why the same number of Ohioans 
were elected to that high office. In general terms it may be stated 
that the element of political expediency was the dominating one 
in the selections made. For many years New York and Ohio 
were recognized politically as close or doubtful states though, 
naturally, the personality of the candidate chosen was in some 
instances the controlling factor. That is to say, New York and 
Ohio being so recognized as between the two leading parties for 
the time being, state pride was counted upon as a probable com- 
pelling force in determining the final result, apart from any 
special equipment of the candidate, in the way of intellectual 
brilliancy. 

Take by way of example, the Ohio Presidents. The elder 
Harrison, then an old man (dying just one month after his 
inauguration), was named almost entirely because of his mili- 
tary record, as the hero of the Indian wars in the middle west. 
Hayes was selected chiefly because the so-called Republican 
“Stalwarts” of 1876, did not want Blaine. For the same reason 
Garfield was nominated in 1880, the “Stalwarts” having failed 
to nominate Grant for a third term. Manipulation by Mark 
Hanna made McKinley the nominee in 1896. In 1908 President 
Theodore Roosevelt was responsible for the election of his 
Secretary of War, Taft, who succeeded him. Twelve years later, 


*Compare with Alex. K. McClure, Old Time Notes on Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1905), II, 610-612. 
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in 1920, the Republican leaders forced the nomination of Harding 
as a result of a midnight caucus, after he and many of his friends 
had practically abandoned all hope. 

In each of these instances the dominating thought was the 
availability of the nominee to carry Ohio; not his extraordinary 
inherent ability. To speak frankly, and with due respect to the 
memories of the six Presidents in question, the writer, who in 
his own limited experience, came face to face with five of them, 
questions whether any one of the six was a “great statesman.” 
Indeed, in the opinion of many competent authorities, the Presi- 
dents of the United States, with few exceptions, have by no means 
been the most eminent statesmen of their respective periods. 

It is true that Pennsylvania has furnished but one President 
and one Vice President, James Buchanan and George Mifflin 
Dallas. Yet there is no reason to concede that, as Mr. Russ inti- 
mates, they were not, strictly speaking, “great men.” Both had 
been United States Senators, both had served as diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States to Great Britain. Each was a 
statesman of a high order, an honor to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and a credit to the Nation. James Buchanan had 
the misfortune to enter the White House at a critical period of 
the Nation’s history. The incidents of the previous quarter of a 
century had made war inevitable. No human agency could stop 
it, whether North or South. Certainly Buchanan could not. He 
was a creature of circumstance and of fate. There is no halo 
about his memory. Nevertheless he was an able statesman and 
an honor to his native state. 

Of Pennsylvania’s solitary Vice President, George Mifflin Dal- 
las, and the three Pennsylvanians who were unsuccessful candi- 
dates for that high office—Jared Ingersoll, Richard Rush, and 
John Sergeant—it need only be said that they were all dis- 
tinguished lawyers, and statesmen, far superior to two-thirds of 
those who actually did fill that distinguished post, notwithstand- 
ing the expression of doubt by Mr. Russ, whether “the ordinary 
citizen ever heard of any one of the four.” Possibly, as Mr. 
Russ also suggests: “Ingersoll and Sergeant would hardly be 
known by even the teachers of history.” But, it is not unlikely 
that few, if any, of the “teachers of history” could name, off- 
hand, ten of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, although they were rather important men in their day. 
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The three Pennsylvanians to fill the Speaker’s chair in Wash- 
ington, were all men of eminence. This was especially true of 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg. There were no abler men in 
their day than Muhlenberg, General John Peter Gabriel, and the 
Rev. Gotthilf Henry, D.D. Few citizens of the Keystone stute, 
or any other state, were as conspicuous factors in the making of 
American history. So, too, Galusha A. Grow and Samuel J. 
Randall, both personally known to the writer, deserve to be placed 
among the ablest and most influential statesmen, at critical periods 
in the nation’s history. 

As to Pennsylvanians in the Cabinet, lack of space prevents 
detailed comment. The Keystone state need not be ashamed of 
her citizens who served in that capacity, beginning with Jeffer- 
son’s distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, 
and ending with John Wanamaker, Charles Emory Smith, Phil- 
ander C. Knox, Andrew J. Mellon and other statesmen of equal 
brilliancy. The first and last named, Gallatin and Mellon, have 
been the ablest holders of the Treasury portfolio in the Nation’s 
entire history, aside from Alexander Hamilton. So far as the 
thirty-six Pennsylvanians in the United States Senate, for the 
past 146 years is concerned, they need neither defense or eulogy.? 
It is true no such effulgent names as Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, Henry 
Cabot Lodge or James G. Blaine are found on the list. The latter 
was a Pennsylvania product. Only by an accident was he “Blaine 
of Maine.” 

Respecting Pennsylvania’s United States Senators a few facts 
are worthy of note. They have included one President, James 
Buchanan; one Vice President, George Mifflin Dallas; Robert 
Morris, the “Financier of the Revolution,” who saved Washing- 
ton’s army from collapse and disbandment; Simon Cameron, a 
leading candidate for the Presidential nomination in 1860, who 
became a member of Lincoln’s Cabinet, and later, Minister to 
Russia. Another, Mathew Stanley Quay, who in the Republican 
National Convention of 1896, had the backing of his home state 


% Some years ago the author of this article wrote biographical sketches of 
these thirty-six, from Robert Morris a William Maclay to Boies Penrose 
and George T. Oliver. With these, from Simon Cameron (who sat in the 
Senate before the Civil War) to George Wharton Pepper, in 1922, he was 
personally acquainted, with a single exception, and was private secretary to 
two Senators, thirty years apart. 
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as a presidential candidate, and who as previously indicated, had 
been chiefly responsible for the election, in 1888, of Benjamin 
Harrison as Cleveland’s successor, and also subsequently, in 
1900, was the primary factor in bringing about the nomination of 
Theodore Roosevelt as the Republican party’s choice for Vice 
President. 

In the parlance of the day such men as Simon Cameron, his 
son, J. Donald Cameron, Mathew Stanley Quay, and Boies Pen- 
rose were known as “Bosses.” Without discussion as to the sig- 
nificance of that term, there can be no question that such men as a 
rule, are powerful factors in protecting and advancing the mate- 
rial interests of their immediate constituencies, sufficient reason 
it should be acknowledged for their being sent to Washington. 

Beside the foregoing, other Senators of note were: David 
Wilmot, author of the celebrated “Wilmot proviso,” an outstand- 
ing feature in the slavery and anti-slavery panorama leading to 
the Civil War; John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg (elder brother of 
Speaker Muhlenberg), whose statue is one of the two (Robert 
Fulton’s being the other) placed in America’s Statuary Hall of 
Fame in the National Capitol, as Pennsylvania’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens; William Bigler and William Findley, who 
served with distinction as Governors of the Commonwealth; 
James Ross of York county, one of the ablest Federalists 
in the country, and Andrew Gregg, whose uninterrupted 
Congressional service covered twenty-two years, sixteen in the 
House and six in the Senate. At that period of American history 
there had been no such continuous incumbency of Congressional 
seats from any state in the Union. 

Of Pennsylvania’s later Senators, the assertion can be made 
that no state has ever had an abler representative in the Senate 
than Philander C. Knox, who likewise served with honor in the 
cabinets of Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft. So, too, 
the incumbency of Philadelphia’s distinguished attorney, George 
Wharton Pepper, was one of which any Commonwealth might 
justly be proud. As to her most recent Ex-Senator, David A. 
Reed, there is the joint opinion of the cleverest judges in the 
United States, the occupants of the Senate’s press-gallery, that he 
was “the ablest Republican member of that body.” Those bril- 
liant men of the press might, with truth, have omitted the word 
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“Republican,” so that their verdict would read: “the ablest mem- 
ber of that body,” irrespective of politics. 

Owing to the vast field to be covered in such a survey, little 
need be said in a personal way of the nearly eight hundred Penn- 
sylvanians who have, since 1789, occupied seats in the National 
House of Representatives. As already indicated, during this 
period the Keystone state furnished three Speakers—Muhlenberg, 
Grow and Randall, such selection indicating that their colleagues 
deemed them, in ability and otherwise, the dominant leaders of 
that body, for the time being. 

Aside from the above, no other state, throughout the nation’s 
history to the present time, ever sent a more virile, more com- 
manding character to the Halls of Legislation than Thaddeus 
Stevens, who was a zealous supporter of Lincoln during the Civil 
war and, later, a commanding figure in shaping the policy of gov- 
ernmental reconstruction. No one will controvert Mr. Russ’ 
criticism of this statesman, on certain points, but no one at all 
familiar with the facts can fail to acknowledge the extraordinary 
power exercised by the Lancaster county legislator during the era 
referred to. 

The author of this paper, during the period of his personal 
activities in the domain of state politics, 1880-1899, came into 
direct contact with fully one hundred Congressmen, and unhesi- 
tantingly declares them to have been, with few exceptions, repre- 
sentative legislators, equal, at least, to those of any other state, 
and in one respect, or another, leaders in the national body of 
which they were members. 

Apart from Mr. Russ’ title “What is the Matter with Pennsyl- 
vania?” there is nothing in his interesting article which suggests 
that the Keystone state, in any form of activity other than poli- 
tics, was deficient or derelict. Yet the fear that his silence might 
lead to that impression, induces the statement that it fell to the 
lot of Pennsylvanians to lead in nearly every phase of the nation’s 
development. 

Pennsylvania’s geographical position made her the most con- 
spicuous and influential factor in the program of national evo- 
lution during and following the Revolution. Lying midway in 
the territorial strip along the Atlantic Seaboard embracing the 
thirteen colonies, it was quite natural that she should have be- 
come, in a sense, the pivotal state; that the Continental Congress 
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should have assembled at Philadelphia in 1774 and thereafter ; 
and that the Declaration of Independence and the Federal Con- 
stitution should have been born there. But that reason, a mat- 
ter of geography and accessibility, was assuredly not the only 
one, not even the primary one, why Pennsylvania was looked 
upon, two centuries ago, as the foremost of all the American 
colonies. 

The idea of the union of the colonies and of a nation was born 
in Pennsylvania. As far back as February 8, 1696-97, William 
Penn gave utterance to such a thought in lis “A Briefe and 
Plaine Scheame how the English Colonies in the North parts of 
America Viz: Boston, Connecticut, Road Island, New York, 
New Jerseys, Pensilvania, Maryland, Virginia and Carolina may 
be made usefull to the Crowne, and one anothers peace and safty 
with an universall concurrence.” Later on, in 1754, Benjamin 
Franklin proposed such an amalgamation of the colonies, the 
result being the gathering at Albany, New York, in that year. 
In due time that distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, tlie most 
extraordinary American of any age, became, both at home, in 
England and later in France, a notable figure in the events lead- 
ing to and following the Revolution, including the placing of his 
signature to the two immortal documents, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 

Next to Franklin there were two other Philadelphians who 
were powerful factors in enlightening and influencing the colon- 
ists from New Hampshire to Georgia, and in finally bringing into 
existence the Continental Congress at Carpenters Hall in 1774, 
and later at Independence Hall, then known as the State House. 
These two celebrated propagandists were John Dickinson, author 
of Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of 
the British Colonies, and Thomas Paine, author of Common 
Sense, documents which had wide circulation over an extensive 
area. 

Some consideration of the direction or directions in which 
Pennsylvania led her sister Commonwealths cannot fail to be 
profitable. First the legal profession. Over a century ago was 
born the colloqualism, referring to some current legal problem: 
“Tt would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer.” Indeed until the advent 
of the nineteenth century, the American Bar had hardly existed, 
outside of the Keystone state. 
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One of the earliest Quaker city advocates was David Lloyd an 
extraordinarily versatile character much in advance of his time, 
who felt called upon to antagonize violently William Penn him- 
self. A narrative of his struggles, during the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, would make an amazing volume of wide 
interest. Indeed such a work has already been prepared for the 
press by Burton Alva Kunkle, the Philadelphia historian, and its 
publication is eagerly awaited. 

Another, and somewhat later lawyer, probably the ablest in 
all of the thirteen colonies, was Andrew Hamilton, a Philadel- 
phian. It fell to his lot to win an historic libel suit, the Zenger 
case, in 1735, in New York City—a cause celebre, which in a large 
measure, maintained and protected the liberty of the Press in 
America. The defendant’s local, New York, lawyers had been 
penalized for contempt of court, and Hamilton was called to New 
York to champion Zenger’s cause with the result of the latter’s 
acquittal. 

Restricted space prevents reference to but a few of the dis- 
tinguished members of the Bar, citizens of Pennsylvania, who 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, and during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, practically dominated the legal profes- 
sion in the country at large. Among the earlier ones were: James 
Wilson, Francis Hopkinson, Thomas McKean and George Ross, 
all signers of the Declaration of Independence; also the follow- 
ing: Tench Coxe, Jacob Rush, Richard Biddle, Jasper Yeates, 
Joseph Galloway, John Dickinson, Robert Assheton, the latter’s 
son, William Assheton, Tench Francis, Benjamin Chew, Edward 
Shippen, and William Tilghman. Of the brilliant attorneys who 
succeeded these up to modern times, it may be said: “Their name 
is Legion.” Again but few can be noted: George Mifflin Dallas, 
Bushrod Washington (a nephew of the President), Charles 
Chauncey, Joseph Hopkinson, John Sergeant, Horace Binney, 
Jared Ingersoll, William Rawle, John Cadwalader, William M. 
Meredith, Richard Rush, Henry D. Gilpin, George Sharswood, 
John Bouvier, John Meredith Read, Thomas McKean Pettit, 
William Bradford, Eli Kirk Price, David Paul Brown, George 
W. Biddle, Chapman Biddle, Peter McCall, Benjamin Harris 
Brewster, Frederick Carroll Brewster, John G. Johnson, De Witt 
Cuyler and Hampton L. Carson. All of these were Philadel- 
phians, all brilliant practitioners, with nation-wide reputations. 
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There were, of course, distinguished members of the legal 
profession found in other Pennsylvania cities, among whom 
should be cited Richard Biddle, an early member of the Pitts- 
burgh Bar, and, later, Philander C. Knox, George Shiras, William 
B. Rodgers, David T. Watson and scores of other advocates, 
whose high standing at the Bar was recognized all over the coun- 
try; also Jeremiah S. Black of York, a distinguished cabinet 
officer, as well as a great lawyer. 

As in the case of the legal profession, a century ago, in fact 
almost two centuries, Pennsylvania led America in the domain 
of medicine. At Philadelphia, in 1765, was established the first 
medical school in America as a branch of what is now the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, by two celebrated Quaker city physicians, 
Drs. William Shippen and John Morgan. With them was speedily 
associated Dr. Benjamin Rush, later a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and for many years, a dominant factor in 
the Quaker city cultural activities. Previously the medical prac- 
titioners found in the colonies, had obtained their professional 
training in England and Scotland. 

Many years later, in 1824, was founded chiefly by Dr. George 
McClellan, the father of General George B. McClellan, a con- 
spicuous Civil War figure, Jefferson Medical College, which 
speedily became as it still is, a highly specialized institution and 
for years has graduated a vast army of physicians, who located 
in every state of the Union. Indeed, for many decades prac- 
tically all the leading doctors of the country at large, obtained 
their diplomas at one or the other of these two famous Quaker 
city institutions. 

Independently of Drs. Shippen, Morgan and Rush, among 
Philadelphia’s celebrated physicians of the eighteenth century, 
were Thomas Cadwalader, Thomas Graeme, John Kearsley, Lloyd 
Zachary, the Bond brothers, Thomas and Phineas, John Redman, 
Cadwalader Evans, Adam Kiihn, Benjamin Say, James Hutchin- 
son, Gerardus and William Clarkson, and Nathaniel Chapman. 
Later practitioners who attained wide reputation were Philip 
Syng Physick, James Rush, Caspar Wistar, Joseph Leidy, Joseph 
Pancoast, William W. Keen, Samuel D. Gross, Robley Dungle- 
son, Joseph Parrish, S. Weir Mitchell, William Pepper, George 
B. Wood, Thomas G. Morton, Alfred Charles Stille, D. Hayes 
Agnew, Richard J. Levis, William H. Pancoast, John H. Erin- 
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ton, John H. Packard, J. Ewing Mears, Horatio C. Wood and 
many others. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, the first American hospital, came 
into being in Philadelphia, by Act of Assembly of February 7, 
1731. Benjamin Franklin was one of the institution’s most 
influential promoters. Under wise administration it is still ex- 
panding. In this connection, mention should be made of the first 
College of Pharmacy in the United States, founded in Philadel- 
phia in 1821, the first Woman’s Medical College in America, in 
1850-51, while the first Homeopathic institution on this continent, 
Hahnemann Medical College, had its origin in the same city in 
1848, being originally the Homeopathic Medical College. The 
College of Physicians, in reality a distinguished medical society, 
had its origin in Philadelphia, February 6, 1787, and continues to 
enjoy a national and international reputation. 

Aside from the science of medicine, Pennsylvania’s metropolis, 
Philadelphia, was long recognized as the scientific center of the 
colonies and later, of the states. Here on May 25, 1743, with 
Benjamin Franklin as chief sponsor, was organized The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the first institution of its kind in 
America, which has been worthily maintained for nearly two cen- 
turies, its membership embracing the most eminent American and 
Continental scholars, especially those with well established repu- 
tations in the scientific world. Among other ancient institutions 
of a scientific character, which had their birth on Pennsylvaina 
soil were: The Academy of Natural Sciences, founded January 
25, 1812; the Franklin Institute, February 5, 1824; the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science in 1855, and the Numismatic and An- 
tiquarian Society in 1857. 

Within the space available only an insignificant number of 
Pennsylvanians who won high place in the world of science 
can be named. First among these, was Benjamin Franklin. 
Among his innumerable activities under this head mention need 
only be made of his electrical experiments, which have been the 
basis of most of the later discoveries in electricity. Another 
Pennsylvania scientist, the most notable one in his line at the time, 
in all America, was David Rittenhouse, mathematician and 
astronomer, a luminous star in the empyrean of science, and 
recognized as such by the leading scholars of Europe. 

John Bartram, the renowned botanist, a Pennsylvanian, and 
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builder of the famous Bartram’s Garden, was one whose eminence 
in the realm of botany will never be dimmed. Linnaeus pro- 
nounced him: “The greatest natural botanist in the world.” 
So, too, Thomas Nuttall, who arrived in Philadelphia over a 
century ago, when but a youth, became like Bartram, a dis- 
tinguished botanist, and was the author of what is yet a stand- 
ard work, though first issued from the press in 1818: Genera of 
North American Plants, and a catalogue of the Species to the year 
1817. Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, author of Elements of 
Botany, and various scientific works, was also an outstanding 
Pennsylvania botanist. 

A notable figure in the domain of science was Alexander Wil- 
son, ornithologist, author of Birds of the United States, a monu- 
mental work mainly written during his residence in the Quaker 
city, which covered the period from 1794 until his decease in 1813. 
In his specialty he ranked with John James Audubon. No higher 
praise could be accorded him. 

Joseph Leidy, mineralogist and botanist, who held a place of 
high repute among naturalists of the United States; John 
Ewing, celebrated mathematician, and striking figure in other 
sciences, who served as Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Edward Drinker Cope, naturalist and author of nearly a 
score of learned publications, and Daniel G. Brinton, the cele- 
brated ethnologist, America’s most famous authority on the 
aboriginees of the New World, are large figures in the long and 
honorable list of Pennsylvania scientists. A leading Boston sci- 
entist speaking of the period which gave birth to Joseph Leidy, 
declared that Philadelphia then was already a full century ahead 
of Boston, New York, Baltimore and Charleston, in respect to 
scientific advancement. No further comment under this head is 
necessary. 

In no more conspicuous way did Pennsylvania display her 
leadership, nearly two hundreds years ago, than in the field of 
art. Indeed, for a considerable period America was more or less 
without artists, aside from John Smybert, or Smibert, and John 
Singleton Copley, except in so far as this state produced them. 
Gustavus Hesselius, the Swedish artist, brother of Rev. Andreas 
Hesselius, rector of Holy Trinity at Christina, now Wilmington, 
Delaware, was in Philadelphia shortly after May, 1711, the date 
of his arrival in Penn’s province and had painted signed portraits 
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of Judge William Smith and his first wife, Mary Hett, of New 
York, in 1729. In 1735 he executed for Governor John Penn 
_ portraits of the Delaware Indian chiefs, Lapowinza and Tishco- 
han, supposed to be the only portraits for which any Pennsyl- 
vania Indians ever sat. About 1753 Benjamin West, born in a 
house still standing on the campus of Swarthmore College, began 
to paint portraits in Philadelphia, among them Mayor Charlies 
Willing, Chief Justice William Allen and others. Five years 
later he removed to New York, from thence to Rome and after- 
wards to London, where he became a protegé of George III, and 
was officially known as “Painter to the King.” Finally, in 1792, 
he succeeded the celebrated British artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as president of the Royal Academy. Three of West’s master- 
pieces are to be found in the Quaker city: “Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians,” and “Death on the Pale Horse,” at the Academy of 
the Fine Arts; and “Christ Healing the Sick,” in Pennsylvania 
Hospital. Among his numerous pupils, who went to London to 
study under him, were three who attained eminence as portrait 
painters, while located in Philadelphia: Peale, Stuart and Sully. 

First among these was Charles Willson Peale, who, according 
to one writer, “did more toward spreading a taste for art in Phila- 
delphia than any other painter.” It was in 1770 that he went to 
London, where he remained three or four years. Following his 
return to America, he painted several portraits of Washington, 
and, subsequently, portraits of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Paul Jones, David Rittenhouse, Peyton Randolph, 
James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay and others. He was the father of several 
sons who were more or less distinguished artists, Rembrandt 
Peale, Raphael Peale and Titian Peale. 

Gilbert Stuart, though a native of Rhode Island, located in 
Philadelphia after his return from London in 1794, and removed 
finally to Germantown. It was during his residence in Philadei- 
phia that he painted his celebrated portrait of Washington, of 
which he produced several replicas. Of equal distinction with 
the artists named was Thomas Sully, who, born in England, came 
to America when a lad, eventually locating in the Quaker city, 
where he produced portraits of many eminent Americans. 

Succeeding the West, Peale, Stuart, and Sully periods, the most 
notable in the history of American art, many artists attained dis- 
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tinction while residents of Pennsylvania: Benjamin Trott, George 
Catlin, William and Thomas Birch, and John Neagle. Among 
the engravers, Samuel Leach from London was in Philadelphia in 
1744, and Robert Aitkin, whose studio was opposite the London 
Coffee House in 1777. David Edwin, Alexander Wilson, and 
John Sartain, whose total output of engraved plates numbers about 
1,600. At the head of sculpture a century and a half ago, stood 
William Rush with a well earned reputation as sculptor and 
carver of wood. 

The first academy of fine arts in the United States was the 
fulfillment of Peale’s dream to establish an association for the 
study of art and to make Philadelphia the “seat of art and science 
in America.” Chartered in 1806 as “The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts,” it was located on Chestnut Street between 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets; it is now at Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Previously, in 1791, Peale had attempted to found a 
similar organization, “The Columbians,” which was short lived. 

The first printing press, established in the Middle Colonies, 
was brought to Philadelphia in 1685, three years after Penn’s 
arrival, under the management of William Bradford, a con- 
spicuous name in the annals of the newspaper fraternity. For 
some years the principal emanations from the press were in the 
form of pamphlets chiefly on religious subjects, with not a few 
libel suits as the result, the public mind being greatly stirred and 
disturbed as a consequence. While Philadelphia became an ac- 
knowledged leader in journalism she was not so, chronologically, as 
the first periodical issuing from the press in the American col- 
onies was the Boston News Letter, which made its appearance 
on April 24, 1704. In due time followed the Boston Gazette, on 
December 21, 1719. Two days after the latter date, William 
Bradford’s son, Andrew Bradford, issued the first copy of the 
American Weekly Mercury, the publication of which was con- 
tinued until 1746. From that time on, for a century at least, 
Pennsylvania journalism led in all branches of that profession, 
and, to a large extent, greatly influenced the development of pub- 
lic opinion, not only in the Keystone state, but in the nation at 
large. 

The most celebrated journal of the early colonial period was 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, established by Samuel Keimer, Decem- 
ber 24, 1728. Within a year it became the property of Benja- 
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min Franklin and his partner, Hugh Meredith. Four years prior 
to the Revolution, on November 1, 1771, was founded the Penn- 
sylvania Packet, as an offshoot of which, in 1784, was issued the 
first daily newspaper in America, the American Daily Advertiser, 
which was merged with the North American in December, 1839. 
Of the Pennsylvania Packet a writer has said: “The influence of 
The Packet during this time was invaluable.” 

A new era in American journalism dawned in 1790, when Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bache, a grandson of Benjamin Franklin, began 
the publication of The Aurora and General Advertiser, which 
until Bache’s death in 1798, and later, under the editorial manage- 
ment of his brother-in-law, William Duane, played a réle of such 
magnitude that, it was largely responsible for the social and po- 
litical revolution which ensued, involving the permanent over- 
throw of the party of Washington, Adams, and Hamilton, and 
the coming into power of the Democratic party. For it is an his- 
torical fact that these two Pennsylvania journalists, grandson 
and grandson-in-law of Franklin, exerted a greater influence in 
bringing about the elevation of Jefferson to the presidency than 
any other agency. This event, to a large extent, shaped the his- 
tory of the United States for more than half a century. 

Among the early Pennsylvania journalists were: Lewis Nicola, 
John Dunlap, David C. Claypoole, Robert Aitkin, William God- 
dard, Francis Bailey, Hugh Henry Breckinridge, Eleazer Oswald, 
David Humphreys, Mathew Carey, Andrew Brown, Thomas 
Paine, Samuel Relf, John Fenno, Phillip Freneau and William 
Cobbett. Either at the close of the eighteenth century, or some- 
what later, came Joseph Dennie, Charles Brockden Brown, Wil- 
liam Jackson, John Binns, Robert Walsh, Richard Bache, Robert 
T. Conrad, Jesper Harding and many other brilliant news- 
paper men, down to the period when the journalistic stage was 
occupied by such conspicuous stars as John W. Forney, Morton 
McMichael, John Russell Young, Alexander K. McClure, Charles 
Emory Smith and others. 

The first magazine in America, The General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle, for all the British Plantations in America, 
came from the Benjamin Franklin press in January, 1741. The 
pioneer trade journal in America, Price-Current, had its initial 
issue in June, 1783, John Macpherson being the publisher. The 
first religious weekly periodical, The Religious Remembrancer, 
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September 4, 1813. The modern magazine did not come into 
being until many years afterward. In 1821 The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, still extant, was first issued from No. 53 Market 
Street, where Benjamin Franklin had operated his printing office 
long before the Revolution and, in the production of the new 
periodical, Franklin’s old press and much of his old type and 
other accessories were employed. 

In July, 1830, Godey’s Lady’s Book was established, Louis A. 
Godey being the publisher. For years this was America’s most 
popular magazine and among its contributors were Henry W. 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bayard Taylor and Edgar 
Allen Poe. George Rex Graham in 1841 began the publication 
of Graham’s Magazine, an amalgamation of Atkinson’s Casket 
and The Gentlemen’s Magazine, which for a considerable period 
proved a popular rival to Godey’s periodical. Poe was a con- 
tributor to this magazine also and at one time its assistant editor. 
Other contributors embraced Longfellow, William Cullen Bryant, 
James Fennimore Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold, James Russell Lowell, and Richard Henry Dana. In 
1840, Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine came into the literary — 
world, and in 1868, Lippincott’s Magazine, both of which had 
among their contributors some of America’s most accomplished 
writers. All of these were Pennsylvania publications, and “firsts” 
in their respective fields. 

Admitting that Massachusetts may have produced more literary 
celebrities, both in prose and verse than Pennsylvania, yet for a 
considerable period, it was this state which provided the vehicles 
through which the emanations from the pens of New England’s 
literati reached the public. Furthermore, let it not be forgotten 
that Pennsylvania produced America’s first novelist, Charles 
Brockden Brown; two of the nation’s best known poets, Bayard 
Taylor and T. Buchanan Read, and many widely known writers, 
including Robert Proud, the historian, George H. Boker, Charles 
Godfrey Leland, Henry C. Lea, as well as Owen Wister and S. 
Weir Mitchell, celebrated in the domain of fiction. 

Long before “Wall Street” became symbolized as the money 
center of America, Pennsylvania had a host of able financiers 
who won renown as such, individually, and in some cases, 
as conspicuous factors in governmental development. The fact 
has already been stressed that two of the three ablest Secretaries 
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of Treasury (counting Alexander Hamilton as the most cele- 
brated of all) were Pennsylvanians: Albert Gallatin and Andrew 
J. Mellon, both from the western part of the state. Robert Mor- 
ris, the Revolutionary financier, has also been previously indicated. 
Nicholas Biddle, a Pennsylvanian, stabilized the finances of the 
country, until the unfortunate policies of Andrew Jackson brought 
about the collapse of the United States Bank. Jay Cooke, a 
Philadelphian, came to the rescue of the Lincoln administration 
during the Civil War and made possible its successful culmina- 
tion. 

Just here it may not be amiss to call attention to the notable 
manner in which certain Pennsylvanians have utilized their 
wealth, at least in part, for the benefit of humanity. The fortune 
of Jacob Ridgway, the Quaker city’s most famous merchant, at 
the close of the eighteenth century, brought into being the Ridg- 
way Branch of the Philadelphia Library. Stephen Girard’s 
wealth was responsible for the founding of Girard College, one 
of Philadelphia’s monumental institutions, which supplied, and 
still supplies, educational facilities for hundreds of poor orphan 
lads. Drexel Institute, in West Philadelphia, was built by, and 
is supported by, members of the well known Drexel family, so 
prominently associated with financial Philadelphia for over half 
a century. No finer institutions exist in the Quaker city than 
the Curtis Institute of Music, the outgrowth of the generosity of 
the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher of several of America’s 
leading magazines. In Pittsburgh, Andrew Carnegie founded 
the institutions which bear his name and, in addition, gave mil- 
lions of dollars toward the erection of libraries all over the 
United States. South Bethlehem owes to the generosity of Asa 
Packer, a leading figure in railroading and mining, that splendid 
educational institution, Lehigh University. Innumerable instances 
might be further cited to show that Pennsylvanians, leaders in 
finance, trade or otherwise, have proved to be benefactors of the 
human race, on a large scale. 

In the matter of population and commerce, it must be remem- 
bered that, for many years, Philadelphia, not New York, was the 
metropolis of America, and that the tonnage coming into and 
going out of the port on the Delaware was much greater than 
that of any other American city. The Delaware has always been 
“the Clyde of America,” and still is. Even in the eighteenth 
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century, hundreds of ocean-going ships were built along her 
banks, and made their voyages to all the ports of Europe, Asia 
and the civilized world. 

For two centuries Philadelphia has been a great commercial 
and mercantile center and her merchants, from Jacob Ridgway 
and Stephen Girard, to John Wanamaker, creator of the depart- 
ment store idea, have been vital forces in the development of 
American trade. 

Having this commercial prominence in mind, it must not be 
overlooked that it was a Pennsylvanian, John Fitch, who invented 
the steamboat and navigated it on the Delaware as early as July 
26, 1786, nor that it was another Pennsylvanian, Robert Fulton, 
who having absorbed, in part at least, Fitch’s ideas was able, later 
on, to make steamboat navigation a commercial success. 

Pennsylvania has been highly fortunate, by reason of the aid 
she received from nature, in that within her soil were found, 
first, iron ore, later coal, and, still later, petroleum and natural 
gas. Fully conscious of nature’s gifts, it is nevertheless due to 
the perspicacity, initiative and ingenuity of her citizens, that these 
various natural products and appliances have been utilized and 
placed at the disposal not only of Americans, but of the world in 
general. It has been largely due to the notable discoveries, and 
the skill employed in making them of utilitarian value, that Penn- 
sylvania stands out as a manufacturing state, and that within her 
borders are located two of the world’s most important industrial 
centers, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

As early as Penn’s personal visits to his province, paper mills 
were planted on the banks of the Schuylkill by Bradford, the 
printer, and two of his associates. About the same time the wide- 
awake German weavers of Germantown established their looms, 
and, from time to time, other manufacturing plants were located, 
here and there, until, as decade followed decade, Pennsylvania, 
even in colonial days, became a tremendous hive of industry and, 
following the Revolution, the most progressive and aggressive of 
all the Commonwealths comprising the original Union of thirteen 
States, and those that came after. 

Pennsylvania has also been fortunate in that, among her citizens, 
since the days of her founder, William Penn, there have been 
many Mathias Baldwins and Andrew Carnegies, who have per- 
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formed prodigies as trade builders, and per consequence, as nation 
builders. 

In other words, in the world of statesmanship, Pennsylvania 
has in no sense failed. In the learned professions, in the sci- 
ences, in fine arts, in music, in journalism, in literature, and in 
other intellectual fields, she has led. Her financiers, her mer- 
chants, her industrial chiefs have all acted as advance couriers, 
blazing the way for their fellow countrymen. No, there is nothing 
the matter with Pennsylvania, now or formerly. 











EASTON BEFORE THE FRENCH AND 
INDIAN WAR 


By A. D. Cuupsey, Jr. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


N 1752 Easton was laid out and the sale of lots begun. It had 

the distinction of being named the county seat of the newly 
erected county of Northampton. It is hard to conceive of any 
town starting out under less auspicious circumstances. A ferry 
across the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers, a healthful climate, and 
beautiful scenery were, with one exception, the chief and only 
assets of this new born community. The one exception was the 
fact that it had been made the county seat. I doubt that without 
this advantage Easton would have survived. 

The growth of the town was slow. In September, 1752, there 
were but three houses, although during the following winter 
eleven families comprised the settlement. Notwithstanding the 
size of the town, its struggle for existence and its poverty, Easton 
in its first ten years secured a place in the history of our state 
and nation which it has never since reached. This was due to 
force of circumstances rather than to any inherent quality in the 
town or its inhabitants. 

By the time settlers first penetrated the northern wilderness of 
Bucks county, William Penn had died and the Province had 
passed into the control of his sons, John, Thomas, and Richard. 
The high ideals which governed William Penn in his dealings 
with the Indians did not influence the conduct of his sons. To 
them the acquisition of the Province was a tremendous land 
transaction and their only interest was, I believe, a monetary one. 

On October 25, 1736, the Proprietaries purchased from the 
Six Nations the northern part of Bucks County, as far north 
as the Blue Mountains. This of course included the whole of 
Northampton and Lehigh counties as they now exist. While the 
Six Nations exercised an overlordship over the Shawnee and 
Delaware Indians, they had no right or authority to convey their 
lands. The Proprietaries therefore secured a questionable Indian 
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title and one which the Delawares refused to acknowledge. 
These Indians continually complained to the authorities that not 
only were settlers moving into their land at the Forks of the 
Delaware, but that the Proprietaries were selling land in this 
territory. Their complaints were well founded. The Scotch 
Irish had moved into the Forks as early as 1728 or 1730 and occu- 
pied the valleys of the Monocacy and Catasauqua Creeks. The 
Proprietors had sold to William Allen 10,000 acres of land north 
of the Delaware Water Gap. The 1,000 acre tract on which the 
town of Easton was laid out was surveyed to Thomas Penn in 
1736. There were many other instances. 

The Proprietaries in an attempt to pacify the Indians decided 
to secure title for this land from the Delawares. They there- 
fore conceived a plan which they hastened to put into operation. 
The manner in which this was accomplished gave the transaction 
the derisive name of “The Walking Purchase.” It has also 
been referred to as “the disgrace of the Colonies.” This trans- 
action is a long story and can not be given at this time. It will 
be sufficient to say that the manner in which this walk was car- 
ried out, the interpretation which the authorities placed on the 
agreement, and the vast area which they included within the lines 
as they laid them down, thoroughly disgusted the Indians and 
they were greatly incensed. They realized that they had been 
cheated and positively refused either to leave or to permit settlers 
to remain in quiet possession of the lands which they occupied at 
the Forks. The Delaware Indians declared that they would not 
vacate or surrender possession, even though they should be com- 
pelled to go to war to protect their rights. 

Having secured title to the land at the Forks as well as to 
many thousand acres of land north of the Blue Mountains, it 
became necessary for the Proprietaries to secure possession. The 
white settlers were entering in ever increasing numbers and the 
Indians were restless and threatening. It was necessary to have 
them move out, but this they refused to do. 

The Proprietaries having already stooped to questionable means 
to secure title did not hesitate to continue these same methods to 
secure possession. Under the guise of giving the Indians of the 
Six Nations presents for lands west of the Susquehanna River, 
a conference with these Indians was held in Philadelphia in July, 
1742. The Delawares were invited to attend. 
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At this conference the Iroquois were easily persuaded to remove 
the Delawares from the Forks. As the conference closed, Canas- 
satego, a Chief of the Six Nations, turned to the Delawares and 
said: “You ought to be taken by the hair of the head and shaked 
severely till you recover your senses and become sober ... . You 
act a dishonest part .... We charge you to remove instantly. We 
don’t give you liberty to think about it. You are women; take 
the advise of a wise man and remove immediately . . . . We, 
therefore, assign you two places to go—either to Wyoming or 
Shamokin . . . . Don’t deliberate, but remove away and take 
this belt of wampum.” This command of the Six Nations was 
too peremptory for the Delawares to disobey, so they immediately 
left the room. Soon after they left the Forks of the Delaware. 
Some went to Wyoming, some to Shamokin, while others went 
to the Ohio. 

The exodus of the Indians from the Forks must have been 
rapid and complete. Four months after the Iroquois or Six Na- 
tions had delivered their ultimatum to the Delawares a petition 
was presented to the Provincial Council in Philadelphia. This 
was signed by Moses Tunda Tatamy, Captain John and sundry 
other Delaware Indians. The petition stated that as they had em- 
braced the Christian religion and had attained a small degree of 
knowledge therein, they desired to live under the laws of the 
English and requested permission to remain in the forbidden land. 
Tatamy and Captain John were the only Indians present at the time 
the petition was presented. When questioned by the Governor 
concerning their knowledge of Christianity, the records state: “It 
appeared that they had very little if any at all.” The result of the 
petition was that Tatamy and Captain John were given permission 
to remain, provided they secured the consent of the Chiefs of the 
Six Nations, but all the other petitioners had to move out. 
Thus, in 1742, ten years before the founding of Easton, that 
territory which now comprises Northampton and Lehigh Coun- 
ties, was cleared of Indians. Locally speaking, the first step in 
the inevitable advance of civilization had been taken. The local 
Indians had started their westward march, and as the frontier 
was slowly pushed toward the setting sun, these Indians were 
irresistibly carried before it, although their resistance at times was 
savage and bloodthirsty. 

The white settlers could now enter this virgin territory without 
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the fear of Indian depredations. With the Indian villages de- 
serted and the savage several days’ journey distant, the ever 
increasing immigrant, looking for a home, a haven of rest, a place 
to bring up his family and an opportunity to share in the pros- 
perity of the new world crossed the Lehigh River with high hopes, 
and built his rude log dwelling. Now began another conquest: 
the battle with the wilderness—the taming of the land. Few, if 
any, of these first settlers had their hopes fulfilled. 

As early as 1745 the division of the county of Bucks was dis- 
cussed. The upper part of the county was almost exclusively peo- 
pled by Germans. These people affiliated themselves politically 
with the Quakers. This enabled the Society of Friends, who were 
opposed to the Proprietary Party, a controlling majority in the 
Provincial Assembly. The Proprietaries reasoned that if the 
support given the Quakers from the upper part of the county 
could be withdrawn, the control of the Assembly would be in 
their own hands. 

The erection of a new county out of the northern or wilderness 
portion of Bucks might accomplish this object. The residents of 
this upper section were heartily in favor of the division. On 
May 11, 1751, a petition, signed by many, was presented to the 
Assembly by William Craig, of the Irish settlement. The result 
of this petition was that on March 11, 1752, the act creating the 
new county was signed by Governor Hamilton. 

In anticipation of the passage of this act, Thomas Penn had 
a town laid out on the 1,000 acre tract which had been surveyed to 
him in 1736. John Penn had died and Thomas Penn owned a 
three-quarter interest in the Province, his brother, Richard, own- 
ing the other quarter. On August 22, 1751, Thomas Penn mar- 
ried Lady Julianna Fermor. His bride was the daughter of Lord 
Pomfret and her home was at Easton-Neston, Northamptonshire, 
England. Names for counties, towns and streets must be secured 
in some manner and what was more natural than that the Pro- 
prietor who had the largest interest and had but recently returned 
from his honeymoon should not only select the names but should 
also choose those associated with his bride. If he consulted his 
brother Richard in regard to his choice of names, it is more than 
likely that Richard smilingly approved. Richard who was four 
years younger than Thomas, had been married for a period of 
twenty-four years. The county was named Northampton, the 
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county seat Easton, and the streets were given the names of Juli- 
anna, Pomfret, and Fermor. 

Some time in the spring of 1750, William Parsons and Nich- 
olas Scull surveyed the site of Easton. It is evident that this 
attempt did not provide a satisfactory plan, for Thomas Penn 
requested Nicholas Scull, Surveyor General, and Dr. Graeme, 
Proprietary Commisisoner, to visit the Forks of the Delaware 
and to inspect the place and the neighborhood where the town, 
then in Bucks county, was to be built. They were to make a 
draft of the town and submit it to Thomas Penn for his informa- 
tion, consideration, and possible approval. It was on July 27, 
1751, that these two gentlemen arrived at Bethlehem on their way 
to the Delaware at the Forks. William Parsons was not with 
them but John Okely of Bethlehem accompanied them from that 
place. 

The report and recommendations of Scull and Graeme must 
have been favorably received, for on May 6, 1752, William Par- 
sons and Nicholas Scull left Philadelphia for the Forks to lay 
out the proposed town. They traveled by way of Durham, crossed 
the hills south of Easton, and approached the Delaware River 
several hundred yards below the point where the Lehigh empties 
into it. As they rounded the base of Mount Ida, they beheld the 
site of their labors and their future home.* 

Across a beautiful stream of pure mountain water, called by 
the Indians, Lecha, later corrupted into Lehigh, was a plateau of 
about 100 acres. The plateau was well wooded but in no sense a 
forest. A ferry consisting of a flat boat was poled across the 
river. Previous to 1747 the ferry was a canoe or bateau, and 
therefore horses and cattle were obliged to swim. On February 
28, 1747, a freshet in the Lehigh carried away the large flat boat 
which for nearly four years, had been used as a ferry at Beth- 
lehem.* The ferryman at the Forks caught this boat as it was 
being carried into the Delaware on the swollen waters of the 
Lehigh. David Martin, who owned the ferry rights at the Forks, 
then purchased the boat from the Moravians and at once put it 
into service. In June of the same year (1747) he placed an 
order with the boat builders at Bethlehem for another flat boat. It 
therefore seems probable that as early as the later part of 1747, 


* Snufftown, formerly called Williamsport, a part of South Easton. 
?J. M. Levering, History of Bethlehem (Bethlehem, 1903), p. 202. 
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there was a flat boat ferry across the Lehigh and Delaware Rivers. 
After ferrying across the Lehigh, Parsons and Scull proceeded 
up the Lehicton Creek (now called the Bushkill) to the public 
house kept by John Lefevre, near the present borough of Stock- 
ertown. After the survey was completed Nicholas Scull returned 
to Philadelphia while William Parsons remained in Easton. 

When Northampton County was erected, William Parsons was 
appointed Prothonotary and Clerk of the Court. He stood high 
in the esteem of the Proprietaries and was sent to Easton to look 
after their interests. 

It had been planned to start the sale of town lots on Monday, 
May 25, 1752, and William Parsons had everything in readiness. 
However, on the preceding Saturday, Richard Peters received a 
letter from Thomas Penn concerning the plan of Easton which 
upset the entire layout. The Proprietor proposed a square in the 
center of the town, which Nicholas Scull in his letter of trans- 
mittal to William Parsons said was too small for public use. He 
suggested that Parsons consider whether it might not be better 
to depart a little from the Proprietary scheme. Thanks to the 
decision of Parsons “to depart a little” the square is much larger 
than it would have been if Thomas Penn’s plan had been followed. 

The first election was held on October 1, 1752. John Burn- 
side was elected member of the Assembly, William Craig, Sheriff, 
and Robert Gregg, Peter Trexler and Benjamin Showmaker, were 
chosen Commissioners. There was only one polling place in the 
county and that was at Easton. Every person who desired to vote 
was compelled to go to the county seat. 

Politics had entered the county when William Parsons crossed 
the Lehigh with Nicholas Scull to lay out the town of Easton. 
It is not my intention to give in chronological order all the elec- 
tions or other political events which took place. I will however 
cite one election which will show that the game of politics 180 
years ago was similar to what it is today. The information in 
regard to this election is contained in a letter written by William 
Parsons to Richard Peters on October 2, 1754, immediately fol- 
lowing the election at which James Burnside, a Moravian and a 
resident of Bethlehem, was elected a member of the Assembly. 
Mr. Burnside was a member of the Quaker political party. Mr. 
Parsons was very anxious to defeat him, and was quite upset over 
his election. It appears that he did all he could to stop the land- 
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slide for Mr. Burnside, who according to Parsons, went “from 
place to place, beating his breast, saying he would serve the county 
to the utmost of his powers, if he were chosen”. Parsons tried 
to prevent the inspectors from qualifying, claiming they were not 
freeholders. He tried to prevent the Moravians from voting, 
claiming that they would not take an oath but only an affirmation 
and that, without the certificate required by an act of Parliament. 
He stated that Mr. Burnside had the assurance to declare that all 
who had taken the oath of allegiance were thus naturalized and 
could vote. One township in which there was not a single free- 
holder turned out en mass and voted. 

Parsons appealed to the sheriff, who in turn called upon three 
freeholders: Mr. Brodhead, Mr. Dupui, and Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Parsons was overruled. I am not in a position to decide the 
merits of his claims. Whether he was right or wrong, it is appar- 
ent that politics in 1754 were no better than the brand with which 
we are familiar. Mr. Burnside was elected by a vote of 443 to 
99. Mr. Parsons closed his letter with this remark: “If Sodom 
and Gomorra were spared for the sake of ten righteous persons, 
surely Northampton may have hopes of being spared for the 
sake of 99.” 

The first two years of the life of the infant city were just 
about what would be expected under the circumstances. The 
town grew slowly. A jail was built in 1753. Times were bad 
and work was hard to get. In these first few years the Indians 
gave no trouble. Moses Tunda Tatamy and his family as well as 
a few Indians who might have been traveling from place to place, 
were the only ones ever seen. In the county there were many fine 
settlers among the Scotch Irish. Also the Moravians were all 
that could be desired. Many worthless settlers, however, moved 
into the county. In the first three years, nine persons were con- 
victed of horse stealing by the courts held in Easton. 

Twenty thousand pounds had been raised in England and Hol- 
land for educational purposes in the colonies. Knowing of this 
the inhabitants of Easton and vicinity, in 1754, petitioned the 
trustees of this fund for the means to erect a school building and 
to pay for the services of a school master. That prolific letter 
writer, William Parsons, wrote to Richard Peters in connection 
with this school house. Of the petitioners, he says: “They are so 
perverse and quarrelsome in all their affairs that I am sometimes 
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ready to query with myself whether it be man or beast that the 
generous benefactors are about to civilize.’ Here you have the 
opinion of the representative of the Proprietaries as to the char- 
acter of the inhabitants of Easton in 1754. I quote again from 
Mr. Parsons’ letter: “I will not be negligent in whatever the 
Trustees may desire, though it seems to me like attempting to 
wash a Blackamoor white.” 

Virginia had sent Captain Trent to the Forks of the Ohio 
to construct a fort. Before this fort was half finished it was 
surrendered to a French force of 1,000 men, including Indians. 
The English force of forty men were allowed to return to Vir- 
ginia. In the meantime, Virginia raised two companies to garri- 
son the fort which they thought Trent was building. These 
troops were under the command of Colonel George Washington. 
He marched from Alexandria on April 2, 1754. On May 28th 
he met and defeated a small force of the French near the place 
where Uniontown, Pennsylvania, is now located. In this en- 
gagement the entire French force was lost. This was the first 
actual engagement of the French and Indian War. Washington 
proceeded toward Fort Duquesne, the name the French had given 
the fort which Captain Trent had surrendered. The French had 
advanced to meet Washington and found him entrenched in Fort 
Necessity (Fayette County) with 400 starving men, where on 
July 3rd, he was compelled to surrender. Washington was per- 
mitted to leave the fort with the honors of war. 

On July 6, 1754, the Iroquois, at a treaty held at Albany, sold 
to Pennsylvania a large tract of land west of the Susquehanna. 
At this same conference the Indians agreed not to sell the Wyoming 
lands, but the treaty was not completed before the Mohawks sold 
all the Wyoming lands to Connecticut. 

The success of the French in western Pennsylvania and the 
action of the Six Nations in again selling land occupied by the 
Delawares and Shawnees had a most disquieting effect upon these 
Indians. Throughout the English colonies, Washington’s defeat 
caused a feeling of alarm. In Easton this feeling existed, but the 
Forks of the Ohio were a long distance from the Forks of the 
Delaware and imminent personal danger was not thought of at 
this time. 

About a year later, July 9, 1755, General Braddock was over- 
whelmingly defeated by the French and Indian allies. Bad news 
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travels rapidly and the news of Braddock’s defeat with his two 
royal regiments and troops from South Carolina, Maryland and 
Virginia, soon reached Easton and filled the hearts of the inhab- 
itants with fear. 

The Delaware and Shawnee Indians hesitating no longer, joined 
the French, threw off the shackles of subserviency to the Six Na- 
tons, and descended upon the frontier in all the glory of their 
war paint. They killed and scalped men, women, and children. 
The frontier was about to reap the harvest from the seeds of dis- 
content sown by the Proprietaries and the Provincial authorities. 

As word of the defeat of Braddock reached Easton, a subscrip- 
tion list was circulated and signed by those interested in the con- 
struction of the school. Twenty-four inhabitants subscribed 
thirty-one pounds and one shilling. William Parsons headed the 
list with a contribution of five pounds. This must have been a 
political gesture, for we know his views on the project. The 
trustees to whom the petition was addressed contributed thirty 
pounds, making a total of sixty-one pounds and one shilling. 
Eleven men agreed to work on the building a total of fifty-nine 
hours, six men pledged themselves to furnish material, and one 
citizen signed for three days of carting. Thus the first school 
house in Easton was constructed three years after the town was 
founded, and just as the French and Indian War broke out. The 
building was a one story log structure, with one large front room 
which was used as a school room and two rear rooms which were 
the living quarters of the schoolmaster. The building was erected 
just east of the present Third Street Reformed Church and was 
one of the first, if not the first building to be erected on North 
Pomfret Street. In the first few years after its construction, 
divine services were held in the school room, sometimes by the 
Lutherans, and at other times by the Reformed denomination. 

On October 16, 1755, occurred the first violation by the Dela- 
ware Indians of the treaty of 1683 between William Penn and 
Chief Tamenend. On this date, fourteen Delaware Indians de- 
scended on Penns Creek, near Selinsgrove. Thirteen men, women 
and children were horribly murdered and scalped, and about twelve 
persons carried off into captivity. 

Nine days later, John Harris and a party of men, returning 
from a trip to bury the bodies of the unfortunate settlers, were 
attacked near the mouth of Penns Creek and three of the party 
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killed. On October 26th, the Delawares crossed the Susquehanna 
to the east side and killed many settlers from Thomas McKees’ 
property to Hunters Mill, practically from Sunbury to Harris- 
burg. 

A week later (Oct. 31, 1755) about 100 Delaware and Shawnee 
Indians from the Ohio Valley descended on the Scotch Irish in 
the valleys of what are now Fulton and Franklin counties.* These 
raids lasted several days and it is impossible to describe the fury 
of the Indiar: or the horror of the massacres. In what is known 
as the Great Cove, forty-seven inhabitants out of a total of ninety- 
three were either killed or carried away captive. Little children 
had their brains dashed out against door posts or trees and this in 
the presence of their shrieking mothers. Women were tied to 
trees and compelled to watch the torture or burning alive of their 
husbands or children. One woman had both breasts cut off and 
a stake driven through her body pinning her to the ground. The 
torch was applied to dwellings and barns. All crops were de- 
stroyed and the cattle which did not perish in the flames were 
driven off by the infuriated savages. It was not long before the 
news of these atrocities reached the county seat of Northampton 
county. 

In November of the same year (1755) the Indians descended 
on the settlements along the Swatara and Tulpehocken Creeks. 
The depredations were getting closer and closer to Easton and 
the inhabitants were now thoroughly alarmed. Settlers from the 
more remote parts of the county were moving into Easton, Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth. Constant appeals were made to the authori- 
ties in Philadelphia for assistance in the way of guns, ammuni- 
tion, provisions and also for troops. 

As the Indian raids and massacres spread eastward and north- 
eastward, the Delaware and Shawnee Indians from Wyoming and 
Tioga were increasingly taking part. It seemed that each day 
word of new outbreaks was brought to Easton. 

Information as to a possible raid in Northampton county had 
been received in Bethlehem and Timothy Horsfield requested 
William Parsons to have Colonel John Anderson, then in New 
Jersey, come to his assistance. The very bad weather prevented 
Anderson from marching until noon of Sunday, November 23, 


*C. H. Sipe, Indian Wars of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1931), p. 217. 
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1755. In his company there were several Eastonians and fifty to 
sixty men from New Jersey. He encamped about six miles from 
Gnadenheutten on the evening of Monday, November 24th, the 
day that the first blow fell upon the inhabitants of Northampton 
county. On that day, at the supper hour, a band of twelve Dela- 
ware Indians attacked the Moravians at Gnadenheutten which 
was located on the west side of the Lehigh River, opposite the 
present town of Weissport, and on the Mahoning Creek. Eleven 
were killed or burned to death, being trapped in their dwellings, 
to which the Indians had applied the torch. As soon as William 
Parsons heard of the massacre he advised the Secretary of the 
Province, Richard Peters, and in his letter he said: “Pray Sir: 
Help us, for we are in great distress.” 

While the frontier was being drenched with blood and the 
smoke from the burning homes hung like a pall from the sky, 
what were the authorities doing to stop the carnage? They did 
what legislative bodies generally do, they wrangled over techni- 
calities and trival matters. While their disputes continued, so 
did the frontiersman and his family continue to die most horrible 
deaths at the hands of the naked painted savage whose fury knew 
no bounds. 

The calm and seeming indifference of the Assembly, the non- 
resistance policy of the Quaker, and the Governor’s insistence 
that the lands of the Proprietaries be not taxed, for purposes of 
defense, aroused the indignation of the inhabitants. Public meet- 
ings were held in nearly all the frontier counties. At these meet- 
ings it was resolved to proceed to Philadelphia and demand that 
laws be passed which would provide proper defense for the coun- 
try and offense against the enemy. Many of these frontiersmen 
went to Philadelphia, taking with them the mutlilated bodies of 
those who had been murdered.* These bodies were hauled about 
the streets of Philadelphia, placarded as victims of the dilatory 
methods of the authorities. Maddened by the dreadful spectacle, 
the enraged mob surrounded the Assembly building and placed the 
disfigured bodies in the doorway. Immediate relief for the set- 
tlers on the frontier was demanded. 

All this must have had the desired effect, for on November 25, 

*John Churchman, An Account of the Gospel Labors and Christian Ex- 


perience of a Faithful Minister of Christ, John Churchman (Philadelphia, 
1781), p. 239. 
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1755, an act was passed providing for a militia. On the follow- 
ing day the Governor signed an act appropriating 55,000 pounds 
to the use of the king for purposes of defense. In addition to this 
amount the Proprietaries made a gift of 5,000 pounds on condi- 
tion that their estates in the province be not taxed. 

These two acts were very necessary steps. But apparently the 
authorities did not a once take the action called for by them. The 
settlers on the frontier were still unprotected and under the 
dreadful suspense of having the howling savages descend upon 
them at any time. On December 10, 1755, the Indians attacked 
the family of Frederick Hoeth on Big Creek and murdered the 
family except one son who escaped. The dwelling, barn, and 
mill were destroyed by fire. The next day about 200 Indians 
attacked the families of Hartman, Culver and McMichael and 
killed many. On the same day Brodheads, nead Stroudsburg, 
was attacked. Terror spread in that section of the county and the 
families on the north side of the Blue Mountains, and many 
on the south side, fled to Nazareth and Easton for safety. Naza- 
reth had been stockaded by the Moravians. “During all the 
month (December) the Indians have been burning and destroy- 
ing all before them in Northampton County, and have already 
burnt fifty houses there ; murdered about one hundred persons and 
are still continuing their ravages, murders and devastations ... . 
A large body of Indians under the direction of French Officers, 
have fixed their headquarters within the borders of that county.”® 

On December 15, 1755, William Parsons wrote to James Ham- 
ilton and Benjamin Franklin as follows: “I make bold to trouble 
you once more, and it is not unlikely that it may be the last 
time . . . . We are now the frontier of this part of the country. 
... Pray do something or give some orders for our speedy relief, 
or the whole country will be entirely ruined.” 

The panic which had seized the people of Pennsylvania made 
it difficult for the authorities to secure definite information or 
to distinguish the true from the false. Therefore, a Commis- 
sion consisting of Benjamin Franklin, James Hamilton and Joseph 
Fox made a trip to Easton in order to get at first hand accurate 
information and decide upon the proper method of defense. 

In the meantime arms, ammunitions, blankets, and a hogshead 


* Pennsylvania Colonial Records (Harrisburg, 1851), VI, 767. 
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of rum were sent to Easton for Captain Trump’s Company. The 
Commissioners arrived in Easton on Saturday, December 23, 
1755. On Christmas morning James Hamilton wrote to Gover- 
nor Morris as follows: “The Commissioners came to this town on 
Saturday Evening where we found the Country under the great- 
est consternation, and everything that has been said of the dis- 
tress of the inhabitants, more than verified upon our own view. 
The country along the river is absolutely deserted from this place 
to Brodhead.” 

On December 29, 1755, James Hamilton, while at Easton, ap- 
pointed William Parsons to be major of the troops in Northamp- 
ton county. On New Year’s Day, 1756, Teedyuscung started a 
series of raids on the north side of the Blue Mountains, which 
eventually extended over the mountains, and overran the county 
from Lehigh Gap to Nazareth. Pennsylvania then began the con- 
struction of forts along the Kittatinny Range from the Delaware 
Water Gap to the Maryland line. On April 8, 1756, Governor 
Morris declared war against the Indians and offered a reward 
of 150 Spanish dollars or pieces of eight for an adult male Indian 
scalp and a lesser amount for scalps of women and children or 
for their capture alive. 

The declaration of war against the Delawares was very dis- 
tasteful to the Quaker members of the Assembly, and they with 
other prominent members of the Society of Friends, persuaded 
the Governor to make overtures of peace to the Indians. As a 
result the Indian, Canachquasy, or as he was called by the Eng- 
lish, Captain Newcastle, was sent to Wyoming and Tioga to inter- 
view the Indians living in the Valley of the Susquehanna. New- 
castle returned to Philadelphia early in June and reported that the 
Indians had agreed to bury the hatchet and to open negotiations 
for peace. A second trip was made by Newcastle to invite the 
Indians to a conference to be held at the Forks of the Delaware. 
On Monday, July 19th, he returned with five Indians and in- 
formed the Governor and Council that Teedyuscung, the Dela- 
ware king, with other Indians had returned with him as far as 
Bethlehem. Acting upon the advice of Newcastle, the Governor 
selected Easton at the Forks as the place of meeting and the date, 
July 24th (1756). 

Governor Morris notified Major Parsons to prepare housing at 
Easton for the Indians and also to provide provisions for them. 
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He was also to order an escort to proceed to Bethlehem to bring 
the Indians to Easton. After these instructions had been carried 
out, Major Parsons received another communication from the 
Governor, telling him that it had been found necessary to change 
the place of meeting from Easton to Bethlehem. Teedyuscung 
was not so easily moved. Upon being told of the change in 
plans he calmly remarked, that he had come 400 miles at their invi- 
tation to attend a council fire at Easton; that he had come and 
that there he would stay; and demanded to know what they 
meant by sending him from place to place like a child. The treaty 
conference was held at Easton. 

Fears that the Indians might prove troublesome were not un- 
founded. Major Parsons, who kept a diary, later reported to the 
Governor that Teedyuscung and his wild company were perpetu- 
ally drunk and at times abusive to the inhabitants, for the Indians 
all spoke English well enough to be understood. Teedyuscung 
strutted about the town, bragging about himself and his ability. 
Major Parsons said that Teedyuscung could drink three quarts to 
a gallon of rum a day without becoming drunk. He also learned 
that the Delaware king and some other Indians had visited the 
French at Fort Niagara where he was made much of and that the 
French had presented Teedyuscung with a brown cloth coat, laced 
with gold. 

The Governor left Philadelphia on Friday, July 23rd, and 
arrived in Easton the next day. With the Governor were four 
members of the Colonial Council. They were escorted by a Com- 
pany of the Royal American Regiment and a Company of the 
Provincial Forces together with their officers. 

An open shed had been constructed in the rear of Nathaniel 
Vernon’s Tavern at the corner of Front and Ferry Streets. 
Tables and benches were properly placed under the shed so that 
the Governor, the members of his party, the principal Indians, the 
secretaries and the scribes could all be under cover. The principal 
Indians sat in the front row. In addition to the Governor’s party 
about thirty Quakers attended this conference, arriving in Easton 
the day after the Governor. 

The Governor had his quarters at the Red Lion Inn. This Inn 
was conducted by Adam Yohe and was located at the northeast 
corner of Northampton and Hamilton (now 4th) Streets. 
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There were but fifteen to twenty houses in Easton at the time of 
this conference. 

Each time the Governor went to or returned from the place of 
meeting the order of march was as follows: First came the Color 
Bearer, with the flag of England fluttering in the breeze; then 
the drums and fifes playing the tunes of the day. Next a detach- 
ment of the Royal American Regiment, followed by the Governor 
who was guarded on each side by members of the same regiment. 
Following the Governor were members of the Council, the Com- 
missioners and the Secretary, with the Provincial troops bringing 
up the rear. After the Governor and his party had reached the 
scene of the conference the Indians left their encampment in sin- 
gle file. Practically all of these Indians had taken part in the 
frontier massacres. 

Teedyuscung headed the file of Indians. He wore the brown 
cloth coat laced with gold which the French had given him, below 
the coat his bare bronzed legs protruded. He wore moccasions 
decorated with porcupine quills. On his head was the feathered 
bonnet indicative of his rank. The other Indians were dressed in 
similar manner, except that in place of the brown coat they wore 
more or less elaborate breech cloths. The heads of many ef them 
were shaved, leaving only a tuft down the center like the comb of 
a chicken, which stood up in pompadour fashion. In this tuft of 
hair were fastened feathers. After the Indian chiefs and war- 
riors came the women and children. It was noticed at this con- 
ference that some of the skirts which the Indian women wore 
were made from the table cloths taken from the German families 
that had been murdered. The children wore little or no clothing. 

It is most interesting to visualize these treaty conferences which 
were held at Easton during this early period of the infant town. 
Easton with one school, a jail, several taverns and between fifteen 
and twenty dwellings, with poor roads for streets and most of the 
lots still covered with trees and underbrush, was a far different 
town than the one we know. In this setting, we find the Gover- 
nor, the Council and the Secretary of the Province as well as 
about thirty of the most prominent Quakers from Philadelphia. 
Two encampments must be included, that of the Indians along the 
Lehigh and that of the troops, the location of which I do not 
know. These conferences presented most colorful and pictur- 
esque gatherings, full of great contrasts. The Governor and the 
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foremost citizens of the province dressed in the height of fashion 
rubbed elbows with the frontiersman and settler in their shabby 
homespun. The Royal American Regiment was in bright uni- 
form and the Provincial Troops were a rabble in arms. The Indians 
with their naked copper colored bodies glistening in the sun, 
carrying themselves with solemn dignity, except when drunk, be- 
lying the fact that practically all of them were murderers, and 
that the scalps of their victims were not yet dry. 

While at Easton the Governor received from New York, by an 
express, a package containing letters from Mr. Fox, Lord Hali- 
fax, and Lord Loudoun. The letter from Lord Halifax informed 
the Governor of the appointment of Lord Loudoun as Captain 
General of His Majesty’s forces in America. The letter from 
Lord Loudoun advised the Governor of his appointment and of 
his arrival in New York. The letter from Mr. Fox, His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, stated that the king had found it necessary to 
declare war against the French king and that he was enclosing 
the declaration which his Majesty had signed, saying: “I am com- 
manded to signify to you the King’s pleasure, that you should 
cause the said Declaration of War to be proclaimed in the 
Province under your Government.” On this Friday morning, 
July 30, 1756, the Governor marched to the place of meeting in 
the usual manner. The same audience, as on other mornings, had 
gathered. The Governor then arose and in a very solemn manner 
read His Majesty’s Declaration of War. At the close of the pub- 
lication of the declaration the Royal American Regiment fired 
three volleys. 

Thus, in Easton, at the rear of Nathaniel Vernon’s Tavern, at 
the corner of Front and Ferry Streets, Robert H. Morris, Gover- 
nor of the Province of Pennsylvania, first read King George 
the Second’s formal declaration of war, two years and four months 
after Colonel George Washington fired the first shot in what has 
become known as The French and Indian War. 








THE CLASSICAL ORIGIN OF 
“MAD ANTHONY” WAYNE’S SOBRIQUET! 


By Freperic S. DuNN 
Professor of Latin, University of Oregon 


HE Oregonian once carried an editorial entitled “The Mad- 

ness of Mad Anthony,” written in answer to a correspondent’s 
request for “more . . . concerning the eccentricities of Wayne.”? 
The purport of the reply was to set forth a modern-day explana- 
tion of Wayne’s sobriquet, with intent to refute the myth that it 
was given him because of any madcap soldiery or temerity in 
strategy. The pertinent portion of the editorial is appended: 


One fact related to his celebrity, however, may be worth com- 
ment. That is that “Mad Anthony,” who every schoolboy has 
been led to believe was a wanton and reckless fighter who plunged 
into the fray with never a thought for its consequences, actually got 
his famous sobriquet in quite a different fashion. Charles J. Stillé, 
former state historian of Pennsylvania, who is perhaps General 
Wayne’s most careful and sympathetic biographer, has punctured 
the myth in a note-worthy account of the life of his hero derived 
largely from original and documentary sources.* What actually 
occurred, according to the newer version, was that a half-demented 
camp-follower was once arrested by order of Colonel (afterward 
General) Wayne, and, on being twitted by his associates, replied 
that he hadn’t done anything to deserve punishment but had been 
put in the guardhouse “because Anthony was mad.” And “ma 
as may be verified by any one who will brush up on his old Eng- 
lish, was formerly used as a synonym for “angry.” The appela- 
tion stuck, for no reason associated with Wayne’s want of mili- 
tary prudence, but because nicknames have a way of doing just 
that. 


The remainder of the editorial is a summation of General 
Wayne’s activities and achievements, in which, as can most hap- 


*Read before the Classical Association of the Pacific States, Northern 
Section, Portland, Oregon, Dec. 28, 1934. 

* The Sunday ‘Oregonian (Portland, Oregon), March 18, 1928. Vol. 
XLVII, No. 12, sect. 3, p. 6. 

* Charles J. Stillé, Major-General Anthony Wayne and the Pennsylvania 
Line (Philadelphia, 1893), pp. 207-208. 
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pily be proved by reference to all available data, there is not a jot 
of that fool-hardiness popularly ascribed to him, the paragraph 
ending with: “So another historical legend goes by the board.” 

The popular misinterpretation of the nickname does not pre- 
clude the possibility that, perhaps, after all, here is one myth, if 
a myth, which may survive scrutiny. For the “madness of Mad 
Anthony” could have been ascribed to him, not from any absence 
of rationality or soldierly acumen, not from any mental disorderli- 
ness or rattle-brainedness, but from a characteristic dash and 
abandon, a fearlessness in the face of death or danger, in intre- 
pidity which was an inspiration to his troops and assurance of 
eventual success. We may imagine that Caesar’s men often 
thought him “mad,” as at the Sabis or at Munda. Alexander’s 
staff chided him more than once for his lack of all care for self 
in many an encounter. The “madness of Mad Anthony” may 
have been nothing more than an earlier outcropping of that same 
brusqueness and dare-devil bluffness which made contemporaries 
call Andrew Jackson “Old Hickory.” I still believe that Anthony 
Wayne was “mad”—mad with the fervor of absolute fearlessness, 
and that his soldiers gloried in his “madness.” 

As to the anecdote quoted by The Oregonian from Mr. Stillé’s 
biography, there is no reason to question its authenticity. But 
that it was wholly responsible for the persistence of the nick- 
name is a matter of conjecture only, as Mr. Stillé confesses. At 
least another guess is possible and this may be gathered from 
contemporary literature centered about General Wayne’s famed 
namesake Mark Antony, whose name became popularly Anglicized 
as “Anthony.” It was this celebrity who was the original “Mad 
Anthony”—‘“Antonius Furiosus.” 

It was after the assassination of Caesar that the high-handed 
despotic conduct of Mark Antony evoked the scornful denuncia- 
tion of the Republic’s last diplomatic defender. Cicero dubbed 
him by all the epithets that connote “madness,” whether of un- 
controllable temper or of mental aberration, and the “madness of 
M. Antonius” became a by-word. It is not essential to diagnose 
the wisdom or the misappropriateness of the term, or to discuss 
the occasion for its use. Cicero’s own convictions need not be 
analyzed, or his policies, or his statecraft. It is even extraneous 
that Cicero employs these phrases as synonyms with a score of 
opprobrious epithets, such as “abandoned,” “accursed,” “cut- 
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throat,” “ruffian,” “rebel,” “pest,” “stupidest of men,” “brute 
beast,” “glutton,” “buffoon,” “barbarian.” Even though he may 
be employing “madness” in the sense of “impotence in the con- 
trol of one’s temper,” it is sufficient that he wrote and spoke of 
the “madness of Antonius” and by-named him “furens Antonius.” 

A glance through the Philippics and the later volumes of the 
Correspondence reveals a steady employment of the idea. In a 
letter, written long afterwards to Brutus, as if a dying echo of the 
phrase that had become so current in his orations, he sums up his 
battling for a lost cause in the sentence: “So soon as I reached 
Rome, I immediately hurled myself against Antony’s criminal be- 
havior and ‘madness’.””* 

The First Philippic is indeed zephyr-like in comparison with 
the hurricane of those that followed. Despite Antony’s abuse and 
threats following Cicero’s failure to be present in the Senate 
when summoned, the nearest approach which the latter makes to 
the phrase under discussion is “quite angrily—and with too great 
show of temper.”® 

In the lengthy interval that preceded the actual publication of 
the Second Philippic, a letter written the latter part of September 
of the year 44, to Cassius, fellow conspirator of Brutus, then oper- 
ating in Southern Italy, reveals the first intimation of the later fre- 
quent phraseology.* He here speaks of Antonius as “homo amens 
et perditus.” “Amens” is, literally, “mindless,” “out of one’s 
head,” “mad.” 

The next two utterances of such phrasing were prompted by 
the honorary epithet which Antony caused to be inscribed upon 
Caesar’s statue on the Rostra. This was at the beginning of 
October of that chaotic year 44, and Cicero therefore, in the next 
following letter again wrote his indignation to Cassius, bursting 
out with the sarcastic fling: “Auget tuns amicus furorem in dies,’”" 
which Schuckburgh translates: “Your friend daily becomes mad- 
der.’’® Here we have the noun “furor,” “madness,” but, before 
the first sentence of this letter is rounded off to a period, occurs 
the phrase “ille furiosus,” “that mad fellow.” 


‘Cicero, Epistulae ad M. Brutum. 1, 15, 6. 

* Ibid., Philippicae I, 5, 12. 

*Ibid., Epistulae ad Familiares, XII, 2, 1. 

" Ibid., Epistulae ad Familiares, XII, 3, 1. 

* Evelyn S. Schuckburgh, The Letters of Cicero (London, 1904). 
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And now we come to that immortal Second of the Philippics in 
whose merciless fusillade we can readily foresee Cicero’s own 
mortality. We do not have to read far before we find Cicero 
apostrophizing Antonius as “audcior quam Catilina, furiosior 
quam Clodius,”® which latter phrase King renders “more insane 
than Catiline.’”*® And here another, shortly after, “te .... con- 
vinco non inhumnitatis solum, sed etiam dementia.” Another 
adjective is shortly thereafter introduced, “excors.”** When we 
revert to the confusion, even among the agents, of head and heart, 
the synonymity of “amens” and “excors” is readily perceptible. 

It would prove a tedium to reiterate the passages in the Second 
Philippic in which Cicero plays upon the synonym, derivatives, 
and superlative degrees of “dementia,” “amentia,” “furor,’’** or 
where, in order to emphasize the contrast, he ironically employs 
the rhetorical figure known as litotes."* 

A rather interesting problem in textual criticism is centered 
about the phrase “violentus et furens.”*® A variant reading has 
“vinolentus et furens,” which, as King shows in a footnote (ad 
loc.) is colorfully corroborated in one of the Letters, by “vino- 
lentum furorem,” “drunken madness,”* and the inverted phrase 
later in this same Second Philippic, “furiosam vinolentiam,” “mad 
drunkenness.””"* 

The Third Philippic increases the list with at least eight pas- 
sages which by no means decrease the mounting madness of Mark 
Antony.’® The Fourth Philippic, which was a repetition of the 
Senatorial speech now delivered to the people, curiously enough, 
repeats but two of the phrases of the Third.’® The latter of these 
two, reading “May the penalty for such madness fall upon his own 
head and his family,” is a curse which may have induced Fulvia, 
the wanton, later, to hold Cicero’s severed head in her lap and 
stick a hair-pin through its tongue. 


* Cicero, tag ac II, 1, 
* Rev. John Richard King, The Philippic Orations of Cicero, with notes 
(Oxford, 1878), ad. loc. 
* Cicero, Phil. II, * 9. 
* Ibid., Phil. II, 8,1 
= Cf Ibid., Phil. Il, 5 19; 17, 42; 26, 65; 28, 68. 
“ Cf. Ibid., Phil. IL, 13, 3i; 37, 96 ; 38, 97. 
* Ibid, Phil. II, 28, i 
* Ibid., Epist. ad Fam. XII, 54, 7. 
" Tbid., Phil. I1, 39, 101. 
* Tbid., Phil. III, 1; 2, 3; 2, 4; 2, 5; 2, 6; 17, 7, 17 (bis.). 
* Ibid., Phil. IV, 1, 3; 4, 10. 
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The Fifth Philippic marshals nine to swell the list of passages 
and adds two more adjectives to the category of invectives, viz: 
“vehemens” and “impotens,” the latter conveying the idea of 
“powerlessness over one’s passions.”?° 

Right at the close of Philippic VI, is the phrase “M. Antonii 
conatus avertere a re publica, furorem exstinguere, opprimere au- 
daciam”.**_ And here in the Seventh is a characterization of 


" Ibid. Phil. VI, 7, 18. 

Antony quoted as in the words of some opponent of Cicero in 
senatorial debate: “Antonius should not have been irritated (inri- 
tatum); he is a reckless, bold man (nequam . . . atque con- 
fidens ).””** 

It happens that the later Philippics have less of direct invective 
against Antonius and more citations of parliamentary decretals, 
the formal reading of senatus consulta, so that the “madness of 
Antony” ceases almost altogether, until, in the Twelfth.** Cicero, 
in picturing a meeting with Antony, foreshadows his own death 
in a magnificent outburst beginning with, “Novi hominis furorem, 
novi effrenatam violentiam,”—‘“I know the fellow’s madness, his 
unbridled violence.” 

In the Thirteenth is also one lone passage which is a reverbera- 
tion of the impetuous tirade of the earlier “Antoniacs,” “Inde se 
quo furore, quo ardore ad urbem, id est, ad caedem optimi cuius- 
que rapiebat.”** And then, as if in a triumphant finale, almost at 
the very close of the last of the Philippics, in apostrophe to the 
One Legion that had defied Antony, he cries: “You it was who 
turned aside Mad Antony from the city,” (“furentem An- 
tonium’’).*5 

The thesis, if it be true, requires a corollary postulate, that 
some one or some group of men, conversant with the classics and 
particularly with a current translation of the Philippics in which 
Antonius was called “Anthony,” and “furens” or “furiosus” was 
rendered “mad,” applied the epithet to their own Anthony Wayne, 
whose dash and sheer abandon made the nickname peculiarly ap- 
propriate. Such a possibility could not exist today, for our latter 


* Ibid. Phil. V, 4, 11; 7, 19; 8, 22; 8, 23; 11, 21; 11, 30; 13, 37; 16, 42; 


16, 43. 

* Ibid. Phil. VII, 1, 3. 

* Ibid. Phil. VII, 11, 26. 
* Ibid. Phil. XIII, 8, 18. 
* Ibid. Phil. XIV, 12, 33. 
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day generations obtain but the smallest modicum of Latin. But 
in the days of the Founders, the Humanities formed the basis of 
a liberal education and a University man could quote the classics 
as we do Kipling or the Saturday Evening Post. As a further 
possibility, the anecdote quoted by Mr. Stillé and The Oregonian, 
may have been the application of Mad Anthony Wayne’s accepted 
nick-name to a show of temper—a flash of wit by a drunken 
private in the “hoosegow.” And what is to prevent the possi- 
bility that this supposed nit-wit may have been a classical student 
himself, enough to sense the appropriateness of his colonel’s 
sobriquet ? 
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WILLIAM PENN’S CLAIM TO FAME! 


LAIMS to fame have strongest support when they represent 

contributions to institutions and ideas. Not only have the 
greatest leaders left lasting physical reminders as the result of 
achievements definitely connected with their names, but what is 
more vital, some contribution to the morality, to the idealism of 
the nation. It was William Penn’s good fortune to create a Com- 
monwealth; it was his greater achievement to contribute to this 
society a complement of community ethics, which, however much 
ignored and distorted, still remains as a part of the spiritual pos- 
session of the American nation. 

William Penn wished to be the founder of a colony and he 
succeeded. He was a man sufficiently skilled in public affairs to 
secure from his sovereign a great experimental field. He was a 
financier resourceful enough at least to command the capital for 
the succesful launching of his enterprise. He was a statesman 
sufficiently able to evoke as the result of various experiments in 
statecraft an organization which not only would survive wilderness 
hardships, the unpredictable variety of frontier difficulties, the 
perplexities of social unrest and discontent, but would eventually 
emerge as the government of a prosperous and self-sustaining 
community in area among the largest of the English colonial ven- 
tures. The successful founding of so extensive a Commonwealth 
would in itself be sufficient claim to fame. But Penn did more 
than that. He provided it with a spiritual charter; he wished to 
make it in truth a Holy Experiment. 

His theory of social ordering was that government should be “a 
part of religion itself, a thing sacred in its institution and end.” 
He sought, therefore, “a frame” in which he, as proprietor and 
governor in chief, should share with his colonists the great respon- 
sibility in planning for the future of the Province of Pennsylvania. 
In this connection he declared, “Wherefore governments rather 
depend upon men, than men upon governments . . . if men be bad, 


*A memorial adopted by the Pennsylvania Historical Association at the 
annual meeting held in Pittsburgh, April 20, 1935, to be presented to the 
College of Electors of the Hall of Fame, New York. 
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let the government be ever so good, they will endeavor to warp 
and spoil it to their turn.” Such a practical understanding of the 
fundamental problem in statecraft is seldom met with among the 
doctrinaires of that day. Furthermore, the administration of 
justice, he was persuaded, should be simple and ethical rather than 
involved and legalistic. Liberty of conscience should be the privi- 
lege of all. Crime should be punished sensibly by making prisons, 
workhouses, where habits of industry might be encouraged to take 
the place of criminal and vagrant tendencies. Everyday living 
should also have its purpose and for this end education was to be 
provided immediately. “All children .. . of the Age of Twelve 
Years shall be taught some useful Trade or Skill to the end none 
may be idle, but the Poor may Work to live, and the Rich, if they 
become Poor may not want.” Further, superstitions such as witch- 
craft were to be discouraged; charity was to be provided for the 
needy ; slavery was to be ameliorated ; and the Indians were to be 
fairly dealt with. 

In this wise Penn planned a Commonwealth, the government of 
which was to be characterized by the most liberal representative 
features, social justice, thrift and order, freedom of conscience 
and constant striving for improvement. Indeed, the greatest of 
Penn’s achievements was his contribution to America of this ideal 
of a society dedicated to the principles of humaneness and right- 
eousness. Thus more clearly did he envisage and more vigorously 
did he portray the ideal Commonwealth than perhaps any other 
individual interested in American colonization and for this reason 
he may in justice be considered the greatest of the colonial found- 
ers. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Council of the Association decided at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing to hold the annual meetings henceforth in the fall instead of 
spring. As a result two meetings will be held this year. The 
fall meeting will be held in Philadelphia on October 25 and 26, 
1935. The sessions will be held at the University of Pennsylvania 
and at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. An excellent pro- 
gram is being arranged. Special sessions will be devoted to a 
study of aspects of the history of colonial Pennsylvania; to a 
consideration of the history of the federal Constitution, the 150th 
anniversary of which will be celebrated in 1937; to a discussion 
of the future of the Association; and to other important topics. 
A luncheon conference is also being arranged on Pennsylvania 
legal history. 


The title page and index of the first volume of PENNSYL- 
VANIA HISTORY (1934) may be obtained by any member of 
the Association by making a request to the secretary, Dr. Paul W. 
Gates, 2444 39th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., or to the 
editor, Dr. Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At a meeting of the Chester County Historical Society, held on 
April 18, 1935, Dr. Charles W. Heathcote, of the faculty of the 
West Chester State Teachers’ College, gave an address on “The 
Iron Industries of North Chester County.” Miss Ethel M. Sauer, 
librarian of the college, made a report on the collection and preser- 
vation of old newspapers. Miss Sauer is compiling a list of Ches- 
ter county newspapers. 


Saturday excursions were conducted during the spring by the 
City History Society of Philadelphia. The places visited were 
as follows: May 4, 1935, The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
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and Science; May 18, 1935, The Episcopal Academy; June 1, 
1935, University of Pennsylvania Botanic Gardens; June 15, 
1935, St. John’s Northern Liberties Protestant Episcopal Church 
and other places of historic interest ; June 29, 1935, Historic Land- 
marks in Chester. The leaders of the tours were Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen, Mr. William I. Rutter, Jr., Mr. Walter F. Estlack, Dr. 
Joseph S. Hepburn, and Mrs. R. A. G. Mimms. 


After many years of persistent work on the part of Cambria 
County Historical Society and the Peary Memorial Association a 
bronze is to be erected to honor the late Rear Admiral Robert 
Edwin Peary, near Cresson, not far from the birthplace of the 
great explorer. 


At the February meeting of the Lycoming County Historical 
Society, Mr. John K. Hays gave an interesting talk on “Williams- 
port in the Beginning.” Dr. H. H. Shenk, former state archivist, 
spoke at the March meeting of the society on the contributions 
of the Pennsylvania-Germans to the state and nation. 


Scenes of Selinsgrove in past years were flashed on the screen 
during the closing meeting of the Snyder County Historical Asso- 
ciation, held on May 22, 1935. The pictures were made from 
photographs which belong to the collections of Mr. W. M. 
Schnure, Mr. Reuben Ulrich, and Mr. George Schoch. A large 
audience enjoyed the presentation. Plans were discussed for a 
pilgrimage along the site of the Old Pennsylvania Canal from 
Blue Hill to Mahantango Park which will be undertaken in 
September. 


In addition to general meetings and meetings of the Board of 
Managers, The Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames of 
America has presented lectures twice a month during the past 
season from November, 1934 to April, 1935, as follows: “The 
Lenni Lenape of Pennsylvania,” by Miss H. Newell Wardle; 
“Tllustrated Historical Outline of North Carolina,” by Mrs. W. 
N. Harriss; “Colonial Customs,” by Reverend Joseph Fort New- 
ton ; “Lafayette in Pennsylvania,” by Mr. J. Bennett Nolan; “The 
Big Wister House, for Many Years Called Grumblethorpe,” by 
Miss Frances A. Wister; “A Provincial Lady,” by Mrs. H. S. 
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Prentice Nichols; “The Resources of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania,” by Mr. Julian P. Boyd; “Historic Blue China 
from the Ark,” by Mrs. Harrold E. Gillingham ; “The Restoration 
of Stratford, Birthplace of Robert E. Lee,” by Dr. Fiske Kimball ; 
and “Gardens,” illustrated with slides, by Mrs. Vincent Lockwood. 
The Annual Entertainment was held on June 5, 1935, at the 
old Benjamin Rush Homestead, Byberry, where an excellent paper 
was read on Dr. Rush by his descendant, Mr. Benjamin Rush. 


At a meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society, held on 
March 18, 1935, Dr. H. T. Rosenberger gave an address on the 
West Branch Canal and the Sunbury and Erie Railroad, as they 
affected the development of Clinton county. Mr. Guy C. Brosius 
was elected president of the society, succeeding Mr. George F. 
Hess, who served three successive terms. 


At a meeting of the Schuylkill County Historical Society, held 
on April 26, 1935, Mr. Claude Unger presented a paper on “An 
Early Coal Quarry,” based on the Norwegian Company Papers 
which are in the possession of the society. 


At the April meeting of the Lancaster County Historical Society, 
Mr. Hugh Nevin read a paper on “The History of Aviation in 
Lancaster.” At the May meeting, Professor Horace R. Barnes 
discussed “The Organization and Early History of the Conestoga 
Navigation Company.” At the June meeting, Mr. Martin H. 
Brackbill, Jr., spoke on the topic: “New Light on Hans Herr and 
Martin Kendig.” The society has lost by death recently Mr. Mar- 
tin G. Weaver, a member of the executive committee for many 
years, and Mr. Albert K. Hostetter, who was its treasurer. 


The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania held its annual meeting 
at Harrisburg on May 10, 1935. The meeting marked the 250th 
anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
drove thousands of French Protestants into exile. The addresses 
stressed the part which the Huguenots and their descendants took 
in the building of Pennsylvania and the nation. 


The Blair County Historical Society reopened its museum in 
the Baker Mansion, Altoona, on June 15, 1935. The mansion will 
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be opened to the public every Saturday afternoon throughout the 
summer months. 


The Germantown Historical Society held a meeting on February 
15, 1935, when the president, Mr. Charles Francis Jenkins, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Germantown Houses of the Long Ago.” 
On June 1, 1935, the annual Spring Garden Party was held in 
the “Garden” of the society. Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh gave an 
interesting address on “The Romance of German Architecture in 
Pennsylvania.” 


GENERAL 


A service was held at the University of Pennsylvania on May 7, 
1935, in commemoration of the life and services of the late Pro- 
fessor Herman V. Ames. Brief addresses were made by Provost 
Josiah H. Penniman, Dean H. Lamar Crosby, and Dr. Edward P. 
Cheyney, of the University, Mr. Edward Robins of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and Dr. John Musser of New York 
University. 


Appealing to Pennsylvania to save the historic homestead of 
its only president from the auctioneer’s hammer, the Lancaster 
Junior League has launched a campaign to raise $50,000 to pur- 
chase and maintain “Wheatland” as a national shrine. September 
1, 1935, has been set as the “deadline” for securing the needed 
money. 


Northumberland observed its 163rd birthday anniversary on 
April 15, 1935. The town was laid out in 1772 by Captain John 
Lowden and Captain William Patterson. It was incorporated as 
a borough in 1828. The history of the town has been associated 
with men of national prominence, including Joseph Priestly, the 
scientist, and Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Polk. 


The 150th anniversary of the founding of Dauphin county was 
celebrated on March 4, 1935, at the courthouse, Harrisburg. The 
principal speaker was Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton. About 500 people 
attended the celebration. On May 17, 1935, the 150th anniversary 
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of the founding of the courts of Dauphin county was celebrated in 
the Forum of the State Education Building with elaborate cere- 
monies which were attended by justices of the State Supreme 
Court and the Superior Court as well as by the Dauphin County 
Bar Association. The observance was opened with music by a 
mass chorus from the city high schools. The principal address 
was made by President Judge William M. Hargest of the Dauphin 
County Court. Other addresses were given by Judge William I. 
Schaffer, State Supreme Court; Judge J. E. B. Cunningham, 
Superior Court; Attorney General Charles J. Margiotti; and for- 
mer Attorney General William A. Schnader, 


A four-day celebration of the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Lewisburg is being planned for May, 1936. The outstanding 
feature of the celebration will be an historical pageant. The 
Reverend Edward L. Junkin has been named chairman of the 
pageant committee. 


The July, 1935, number of The National Geographic Magazine, 
contains an interesting article on Pennsylvania entitled: “Penn’s 
Land of Modern Miracles.” It is written by Mr. John Oliver La 
Gorce, vice president of the National Geographic Society, who 
is a native Pennsylvanian. The article includes thirty-nine full- 
color plates and a number of black-and-white pictures of the 
natural beauties, industries, and everyday life of Pennsylvania, as 
well as a two-page map. 


The following articles pertaining to the history of Pennsylvania 
have appeared recently: “A Speculation Concerning Charles 
Brockden Brown,” by Bertha Monica Stearns; “Colonel James 
Burd in the Forbes Campaign,” by Lily Lee Nixon; “Patrick M. 
Robert’s Tour Through the Northern Provinces of America, 1774- 
1775,” edited by Carl Bridenbaugh; in The Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, April, 1935. “Colonel Stephen 
Bayard, His Wife and their Town,” by Richard T. Wiley ; “Some 
Scientific and Technological Contributions to the Glass Industry 
in the Pittsburgh District,” by Harry S. Homer; in The Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, March, 1935. “Christopher 
Sauer, Colonial Printer,” by Otto W. Fuhrmann, in The Ameri- 
can-German Review, June, 1935. 
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Dr. Emil Meynen of Berlin, Germany, a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, has recently published in pamphlet 
form an article on “Germantown, Pennsylvanien, 1683-1933.” The 
work is illustrated. 


Dr. Arthur C. Bining, in collaboration with Mr. David H. 
Bining, has published recently a volume on Teaching the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools. The book is published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUSCRIPTS 


By Curtis W. Garrison, Px.D. 


With this issue the section formerly entitled, Noteworthy Acces- 
sions to Pennsylvania Societies and Libraries, broadens into a 
discursive excursioning in search of any manuscript material of 
interest, not in the historian’s usual receiving line. At times this 
may be a chatty free lance performance, or as below, a suggestive 
article on one subject. We would appreciate codperation as before 
by the various librarians entering unusual finds or accessions. 
These articles will not attempt to be complete because space and 
lack of data forbid. Miss Long, M.A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and now Director of the Survey of Historical Materials 
in the State, has gleaned the following from some of the reports 
received. 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS ON EARLY JURISPRU- 
DENCE AND LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By AmeELIA Reynoips Lonc 


A considerable mass of manuscript material dealing with the 
subject of jurisprudence and legislation in the early days of Penn- 
sylvania, has found its way into several of the county historical 
societies outside Philadelphia. This material, not generally known, 
is comprised of the court dockets and private papers of a number 
of Pennsylvania’s early judges and legislators ; and dates from the 
post-Revolutionary period up to and including the time of the 
Civil War. 
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Deposited with the Historical Society of Berks County at Read- 
ing, is a small collection of the papers of Francis Hopkinson, 
Judge of the Admiralty Court of Pennsylvania, 1779-89. The 
papers—about twenty-eight in number—are of a miscellaneous 
nature, and cover the dates 1782-86. 

The society is also in possession of a collection of fifty 
items from the papers of Joseph and John Hiester, the former an 
associate judge of Berks County (1791-94) and afterwards Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, and the latter, his son, a holder during the 
course of his political career, of every office in connection with 
with the county courts. There is also a large collection of the 
papers of George Ege, one of the first associate judges to be 
appointed in Berks County under the Constitution of 1790; but 
these deal more with his activities as ironmaster than with his 
career upon the bench.’ 

The largest and probably the most interesting collection depos- 
ited with the Berks County Historical Society is that made up of 
the papers of the Honorable John Ritter, a delegate to the State 
Constitutional Convention in 1837, and a member of Congress 
from 1843 to 1847. The papers are for the most part some five 
to six hundred letters written both to and by Ritter, and deal 
largely with political matters covering the above dates. Ritter 
played a further prominent part in public affairs through his 
activities as a newspaper editor. A nearly complete file of his 
paper, Der Unparteyische Reading Adler, is kept by the society. 

A collection of particular interest in the field of early juris- 
prudence and legislation is that composed of the papers of John 
Jacob Bucher and his son, John Conrad, owned by the Historical 
Society of Dauphin County at Harrisburg. Jacob Bucher, a hatter 
by trade, began his public career with the office of coroner in 1796. 
He was elected to the House of Representatives in 1803, and was 
re-elected to the sessions of 1805-06 and 1807-08. In 1810, 
when it was decided to remove the Capital from Lancaster to 
Harrisburg, he was made chairman of the committee for the erec- 
tion of public buildings. In 1818 he was appointed associate 
judge of Dauphin County by Governor Findlay, and he held this 


*During the first part of the nineteenth century, the iron holdings of 
George Ege were among the largest in eastern Pennsylvania. He not only 
owned either outright or in part practically all the important forges in his 
locality, but had extensive interests in New Jersey. 
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office until his death in 1827. His son, Conrad, was elected to 
Congress in 1830; and in 1839 was appointed an associate judge 
by Governor Porter. The collection of their papers includes sev- 
eral folders of private correspondence, much of which is from 
the period of the removal of the Capital to Harrisburg; Jacob 
Bucher’s coroner’s docket ; approximately three dozen pieces relat- 
ing to Dauphin County criminal court proceedings, and a large 
quantity of sundry papers, with varying dates. 

In addition to the Bucher collection, there is filed with the 
Dauphin County Historical Society a collection of the papers of 
Judge Joshua Elder (son of the Reverend John Elder of “Paxton 
Boys” fame). Judge Elder was appointed associate judge under 
the Constitution of 1790. In 1800, having resigned as associate 
judge some time before, he was appointed prothonotary by Gover- 
nor McKean. The Elder collection, which in its entirety numbers 
over 2,000 pieces, includes a large mass of correspondence reaching 
back to Revolutionary days, both unbound and in letter-books, a 
court docket for the years 1782-84, and sundry court records, 
unbound. 

The greatest quantity of this early legal material, however, is 
deposited with the Historical Society of Schuylkill County at 
Pottsville. It includes the papers of Christopher Loeser, a leading 
attorney of Schuylkill County between the years 1820 and 1865; 
of Edwin Owen Parry, judge of Schuylkill county and judge of 
the Circuit Court during the middle part of the nineteenth century, 
and of Daniel Yost, one of the early judges of Schuylkill County. 
There is also an excellent amount of material on the trial of the 
notorious Mollie McGuires, including the original notes of testi- 
mony in the handwriting of Honorable Thomas H. Walker, who 
presided at many of the trials. Some of this material has evidently 
been used by F. P. Dewees in his book, The Mollie McGuires. 

The Loeser collection, which is the largest, contains about 6,800 
pieces, mounted and bound in thirty-two folio volumes, covering 
the entire period of his legal activities. Five of these volumes 
(III, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, and XXVIII) deal exclusively with 
“Notes of Testimony” in cases at law before the county courts 
and various justices. There are 880 documents in this part of 
the collection alone. 

The Parry collection consists of around a thousand pieces, the 
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majority of which deal with Judge Parry’s legal practice and court 
cases. These can be divided roughly into two groups; those deal- 
ing with civil cases arising from land and waterway disputes 
(1830-60) and those concerned with criminal cases (1840-77). 
Included among the latter are three documents relating to the 
Mollie McGuire trials. 

The Yost collection, which is the smallest of the lot, contains 
nearly fifty records from trials over which Daniel Yost presided 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

With the exception of some of the Mollie McGuire papers, none 
of this material in any of the three societies cited seems to have 
been used by historians. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES 


A History of the Philadelphia Theatre, 1835-1855. By Arthur Herman 
Wilson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 
xi, 723. $6.00). 

This is the third volume in the history of the Philadelphia theatre pro- 
duced under the direction of Professor Quinn of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and has been preceded by those from the pens of Dr. Thomas 
Pollock and Dr. Reese D. James covering respectively the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the period before 1835, the latter history centering about Old Drury 
and William B. Wood its manager as well as chief actor. From 1835 to 
1855 there is evidenced a multiplication of theatres; this is also the heyday of 
the so-called stock company as well as of the romantic tragedy in verse. The 
last named year is significant not only for the disappearance of Old Drury, 
but the rendition of Boker’s Francesca da Rimini “a crowning glory to the 
romantic age of tragedy” and the termination of Charles Durang’s invaluable 
record of the Philadelphia stage upon which Dr. Wilson and the writers of 
the series have been able to lean. It also witnessed the appearance of the 
actor-manager Boucicault who was destined to lead in a movement that 
brought about the destruction of the old local stock companies in favor of 
troupes coming from New York with a new type of realistic play. 

The twenty-one year period under consideration comprehended the 
meteoric rise of William E. Burton, comedian, singer, playwright, and 
theatre manager before his departure for New York and even greater suc- 
cess. P. T. Barnum’s extraordinary resourcefulness was already being dis- 
played at his Philadelphia museum-theatre. As Dr. Wilson makes clear 
there is to be found a continued interest in Shakespeare, with the leading 
roles taken as a rule by a visiting and high priced star, but lurid and cheap 
melodramas, such as The Avenger of Blood, or Richard Hurdis and the 
Idiot Girl and Henri and Louise, or the Two Murderers were as common 
a century ago on the stage as today on the silver screen. There was also a 
demand for great spectacles. And such a performance as Zanthe in 1835 
required a full military brass band and six drummers with as many as one 
hundred and thirty-two supernumeraries, costing respectively some twenty- 
five dollars and thirty-two dollars and fifty cents respectively per night, 
which certainly indicates that no extravagant rate of compensation had to 
be paid to such participants. On the other hand stars were paid salaries that 
ultimately brought bankruptcy to most of the managers. We are informed 
that the French melodramatic actress and dancer, Mademoiselle Celeste, 
received during that same season of 1835 for her services in various theatres 
about $70,000 which led the United States Gazette to contrast editorially the 
payment of a college professor with that of a danseuse. It may also be 
noted in passing that the public in 1850 did not hesitate to pay from five to 
seven dollars a seat to hear the great Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, whose 
appearance in America Barnum had long promised. 

The dramatic performance during the period that left the most lasting 
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impression was Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This was produced in the fall of 1853 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre in six acts, ten tableaux and thirty scenes 
and made a record run of twenty-five successive nights playing to crowded 
houses. In the same year it is of interest to note that an attempt to answer 
it appeared in the form of a melodrama entitled The White Slave of Eng- 
land, or the Age We Live In and the following year came a still more seri- 
ous and direct attempt by southern sympathizers in Cabin and Parlor, or 
a Picture on the Other Side of Jordan to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, dramatized 
from the once popular but now forgotten novel of that name. 

The volume comprehends an exhaustive chronological record of per- 
formances, together with elaborate play, player, and playwright lists and it, 
therefore, will be especially valued by all who are interested in the history 
of the American theatre. 


Lawrence H. Gipson. 


Robert Tyler, Southern Rights Champion, 1847-1866: A Documentary 
Study Chiefly of Antebellum Politics. By Philip Gerald Auchampaugh. 
(Duluth, Minnesota: Privately printed, 1934. Pp. ix, 387. $6.00). 

Robert Tyler, son of President John Tyler, was born in 1816, was edu- 
cated in William and Mary College, and began the practice of law in 
Philadelphia in the eighteen thirties. He married a Pennsylvanian and was 
“devoted to his adopted State” until he was driven into exile soon after the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Poet, leader of the Irish Democracy of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and Buchanan lieutenant in the forties and fifties, he held 
minor public offices and was a party leader in Philadelphia in the two decades 
before the war. He was, withal, “a true son of old Virginia and bent all 
his political energies toward cementing the Pennsylvania-Virginia Democ- 
racy.” A consistent champion of Southern Rights, he was driven from 
Philadelphia by threats and mobs in May, 1861. After serving the Con- 
federacy in various capacities in Richmond throughout the war, he retired 
to Alabama where he lived to become the editor of The Montgomery Mail 
and Advertiser and for several years the chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Alabama. 

The author, editor, or compiler has taken letters and extracts from the 
published Tyler and Buchanan collections, and from the manuscripts of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, the Library of Congress, and the private 
collections of Lyon G. Tyler and woven them with running comment into a 
narrative of the activities and interests with which Robert Tyler was asso- 
ciated. About three fourths of the space is given to the series of events 
beginning with the presidential campaign of 1856 and ending with secession 
and the failure of compromise in 1861. A list of the principal characters, 
author and subject, might include James Buchanan, Henry A. Wise, John 
Tyler, John Tyler, Jr.. R. M. T. Hunter, John W. Forney, Stephen A. 
Douglas, and Robert J. Walker. Next to the political success and advance- 
ment of Buchanan, Robert Tyler was solicitous of that of his friend Gover- 
nor Wise of Virginia. Hunter appears as the chief rival of Wise in Vir- 
ginia; Forney, as Tyler’s special aversion and the chief danger to Buchanan 
and the true Democracy in Pennsylvania; Douglas and Walker as traitors 
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to Buchanan and the proper Democratic Party. Robert Tyler’s chief con- 
cerns were the rights of the South, the success of the Buchanan Democracy 
in Pennsylvania and the nation, and the perpetuation of a Buchanan-Wise 
alliance in some sense symbolic of the unity and harmony of the Pennsylva- 
nia-Virginia Democracy. In Pennsylvania politics, Tyler’s view seemed 
rather definitely limited to Philadelphia. The Kansas question naturally 
loomed large, and there are in the letters many interesting comments on men 
and events of Pennsylvania and the nation during those years. 

The printing leaves something to be desired. It is the impression of the 
reviewer that the desire for a consecutive narrative led to an undue avoid- 
ance of the trappings of scholarship, particularly in view of the probability 
that the work will appeal primarily to those with a special historical interest. 
The notes would be more serviceable as footnotes. The bracket, a useful 
device in a work of this kind, has been entirely avoided; it is sometimes 
uncertain whether parenthetical expressions are in the original or are 
editorial insertions. The transitions from the author’s narrative to the 
quoted material are not always clear. It is evident that the manuscripts 
were read with difficulty, and it is frequently uncertain whether errors in 
spelling and other defects, not a few, were original, editorial, or typo- 
graphical errors. There are several awkward and obscure sentences, The 
material has hardly been given the treatment it deserves. 

WiitiaM J. Martin. 


Annals of the Sugarloaf Association. (Hazleton: Sugarloaf Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1935. Pp. 74. Illustrations, Paper covers. $1.00). 


The second volume of the Annals of the Sugarloaf Association is a worthy 
contribution to local history and is an example of what local historical 
societies everywhere may accomplish. The number includes the address of 
Charles Rhoads Roberts, on “Pennsylvania Germans and the Revolution,” 
delivered at the 154th commemoration of the Sugarloaf massacre. An 
article on “Revolutionary Soldiers” gives brief biographies written by vari- 
ous authors. Among other articles are “William Hart Wilson’s Tavern,” 
by Karl Goedecke; “Reminiscences of an Early Railroader,” by Alfred 
Righter Longshore; and “The Company Store in the Early Mining Com- 
munities,” by Beider Wellington Wilde. 


Artuur C. BINING. 


Portrait of an Historian: Edward Potts Cheyney. Edited by William E. 
Lingelbach. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 
Pp. 46. $1.00). 


This brief volume records the proceedings at the presentation of Professor 
Cheyney’s portrait to the University of Pennsylvania in honor of his life- 
long service as a distinguished scholar and teacher. The book contains, in 
addition to introductory remarks concerning the presentation and acceptance 
of the portrait by officials of the university, the addresses made by Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson and Dr. Conyers Read, together with Professor Cheyney’s 
academic “Last Will and Testament” and a bibliography of his works. The 
portrait by the late Adolph Borie, Jr., a distinguished son of Pennsylvania, 
is reproduced as a frontispiece. 





